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THE    ASSASSINATION    OF    LINCOLN 

HK     HITHERTO     UNPUBLISHED     ACCOUNT     OF     AN      EYE-WITNESS 

BY 

E.    R.    SHAW 


NOT  an  eye  saw  John  Wilkes  Booth 
shoot  Abraham  Lincoln.  Of  all 
the  hundreds  in  Ford's  Theater 
that  fateful  Good  Friday  night 
of  April  14,  18015.  not  one  saw 
the  deed    done. 

Mr.  Harry  Hawk,  the  only  actor  on  the  stage 
at  the  time  of  the  assassination,  had  noticed 
Booth  near  the  President's  box  a  moment  be- 
fore, but  testified  that  though  he  was  looking 
directly  at  the  President  almost  at  the  instant 
the  shot  was  fired,  he  only  heard  it  —  did  not 
see  it  fired  nor  realize,  until  Booth  jumped, 
who  must  have  fired  it. 

Captain  Theodore  McGowan,  who  was  sitting 
in  the  dress  circle  close  to  the  entrance  of  the 
President's  box,  saw  Booth  go  in,  heard  the 
shot,  and  saw  the  assassin  leap  from  the  box 
and  cross  the  stage.  But  he  could  only  infer 
what  had  happened  in  the  intervening  seconds. 

James  P.  Ferguson  occupied  a  seat  in  the 
dress  circle  directly  opposite  the  President's 
box;  he  had  bought  his  seat  after  hearing  that 
General  Grant  was  to  be  there,  and  Harry  Ford 
had  helped  him  to  select  one  that  would  com- 
mand a  good  view  of  the  box.  General  Grant 
not  having  entered  with  the  presidential  party, 
Mr.  Ferguson  was  still  watching  the  entrance  to 
the  box  hoping  to  see  him  appear,  when  he  ob- 
served Booth,  whom  he  knew  well,  enter  the 
passage-way  leading  to  the  box.  He  saw  the 
flash  of  the  pistol,  and  saw  Booth  jump,  but 
did  not  reali/e  what  had  happened  until  he 
saw  the  President's  head  fall  forward,  and  saw 
Mrs.  Lincoln  clutch  his  arm;  "and,"  testified 
Mr.  F'erguson  at  the  trial  of  the  conspirators, 
"  I  was  satisfied  then  that  he  was  hurt." 

Major  Henry  R.  Rathbone,  the  President's 
guest,  heard  the  discharge  of  a  pistol  close  be- 
hind him  "and,  looking  round,  saw,  through 
the  smoke,  a  man  between  the  door  and  the 
President."  He  sprang  toward  the  man, 
grappled  with  him,  and  was  severely  slashed  by 
the   assassin's   knife.     Unable   to   detain    him, 


Major  Rathbone  cued  out.  "Stop  that  man!" 
Then  he  turned  to  the  President,  and  con- 
cluded from  Mr.  Lincoln's  attitude  that  he  was 
mortally  wounded. 

Neither  Mrs.  Lincoln  nor  Miss  Clara  Harris, 
the  other  occupants  of  the  box,  saw  more  of  the 
tragedy.  Like  the  rest  of  those  in  the  theater, 
they  heard  the  shot,  saw  the  leap,  and  after  one 
look  at  the  stricken  President,  deduced  the 
murder. 

William  Withers.  Jr.,  director  of  the  orches- 
tra, happened  to  be  on  the  stage  at  the  time, 
conferring  with  the  stage  manager,  and  he 
heard  the  shot  He  was,  like  all  those  con- 
nected with  the  theater,  astonished  —  knowing, 
a>  many  in  the  audience  did  not,  that  there  was 
no  shooting  in  the  play.  A  few  seconds  later 
Mi'.  Withers  was  knocked  down  by  Booth  in 
the  Litter's  flight  toward  the  stage  door  leading 
to  tlie  alley.  After  the  door  had  closed  on  the 
fleeing  assassin,  the  orchestra  director  heard 
from  the  excited  people  behind  the  scenes  that 
the  President  had  been  killed,  and,  stepping  to 
the  front  of  the  stage,  "saw  him  in  the  box, 
apparently  dead." 

Joseph  B.  Stewart,  from  a  front  seat  in  the 
audience  heard  the  shot,  saw  the  leap,  guessed 
what  must  have  happened,  and  was  the  only 
man  in  the  house  quick  enough  in  his  jump  at  a 
conclusion  to  leap  in  pursuit  of  Booth.  He 
chased  Booth  across  the  stage  and  into  the 
alley,  and  saw  him  escape. 

Walt  Whitman  was  in  the  audience,  but,  like 
all  the  others,  he  was  made  aware  of  what  had 
happened  only  by  the  hue  and  cry  that  followed. 

C  all  the  scores  of  witnesses  who  were  called 
to  testify  in  the  trial,  which  began  May  tenth, 
not  one  was  able  to  say  that  he  saw  Wilkes 
Booth  fire  his  revolver  at  the  President.  There 
was  no  need,  of  course,  that  any  should  so  tes- 
tify. Booth  had  declared  his  own  deed  as  he 
cried,  "Sic  semper  tyrannis!"  and,  "The  South 
is  avenged!"  He  confessed  it  many  timesito 
persons  he  met  in  his  flight.     And  long  before 
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the  trial  began,  those  in  authority  had  read  the 
poor,  mad  boy's  diary,  taken  from  his  pockets 
after  his  death,  in  which  he  expressed  himself 
so  piteously  about  his  crime.  But  it  was  curi- 
ous that,  of  the  hundreds  present  in  that  small 
space,  on  an  occasion  when  as  much  attention 
was  focused  on  the  President  in  his  hour  of 
triumph  as  was  directed  toward  the  stage,  no 
one  actually  saw  what  happened. 

No  evidence  was  needed  to  convict  Booth. 
By  the  time  of  the  trial  he  was  already  dead, 
and  lying  beneath  the  stone  floor  of  the  prison 
where  his  fellow-conspirators  were  lodged, 
unconscious  of  his  secret  grave  beneath  their 
feet.  But,  so  great  was  the  desire  to  unearth  the 
roots  of  the  plot  of  which  Booth  was  felt  to  be 
but  a  part,  that  every  one  who  could  give  the 
least  evidence  ab  t  those  fateful  moments  in 
Ford's  Ther'  -r,  called  to  testify,  and  was 

questioned  I  •  -questioned  minutely  by 
prosecution  <    d  ice;   for  on  this  evidence, 

proving  or  disproving  complicity,  many  lives 
depended.  On  it,  eventually,  four  persons 
were  hanged  and  four  others  were  sentenced  to 
long  imprisonment. 

In  all  this  gathering  of  testimony,  however, 
two  persons  were  overlooked  —  two  persons 
who  saw  and  heard  as  much  as  any  ore  in  the 
theater,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Major 
Rathbone,  and  who  witnessed  more  fully  than 
any  others  in  the  [heater  the  scenes  that  fol- 
lowed in  the  house  of  death  across  the  street.* 
One  of  these  persons  was  Captain  Oliver  C. 
Catch,  of  Company  G,  89th  Ohio.y  The  other 
was~Dr.  Charles  D.  Gatch,  his  brother,  who  had 
been  for  four  years  an  army  surgeon  in  the  hos- 
pital at  Camp  Dennison. 

These  young  men  rendered  a  service  in  a 
time  of  historic  importance,  but  when  they 
were  no  longer  needed  they  melted  quietly 
away  into  the  obscurity  from  which  they  had 
come,  without  so  much  as  giving  their  names 
to  any  who  had  shared  with  them  the  experi- 
ences of  that  momentous  night. 

Now,  forty-two  years  after  the  tragedy,  Cap- 
tain Oliver  Catch  breaks  his  long  silence,  and 
gives  the  completest  narrative  of  any  person 
connected  with  the  events  of  that  night. 

Oliver  Catch  was  twenty-five  years  old  at 

*  Of  the  accounts  given  at  the  lime,  of  what  took  place  immedi- 
ately after  the  shooting  of  the  President,  the  most  comprehensive 
in  detail  was  that  ol  Major  Rathbone,  who  said  that  after  the  es- 
cape of  Booth  he  "  rushed  to  the  door  of  the  box  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  medical  aid.  On  reaching  the  outer  door  of  the  passage- 
way, I  found  it  barred  ...  so  securely  that  it  required  con- 
siderable force  to  move  it.  Persons  on  the  outside  were  beating 
against  the  door  for  the  purpose  of  entering.  I  removed  the  bar, 
and  the  door  was  opened.  Several  persons  who  represented  them- 
selves as  surgeons  were  allowed  to  enter.  I  saw  there  Colonel 
Crawford  and  requested  him  to  prevent  other  persons  from  enter- 
ing the  box.  I  then  returned  to  the  box,  and  found  the  surgeons 
examining  the  President's  person.  They  had  not  yet  discovered 
the  wound.  As  soon  as  it  was  discovered,  it  was  determined  to 
remove  him  from  the  theater.  He  was  carried  out,  and  I  then 
proceeded  to  assist  Mrs.  Lincoln,  who  was  intensely  excited.     On 


the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,  and  lived. on 
his  father's  farm  at  Milford,  Ohio.  In  August, 
'62,  he  enlisted  in  Company  G,  89th  Ohio, 
as  a  private.  His  active  service  ceased  soon 
after  his  promotion  to  the  captaincy  of  his 
company.  At  Chickamauga  he  and  his  entire 
company  were  captured.  This  was  on  Sep- 
tember twentieth,  '6},  and  Captain  Gatch 
remained  a  prisoner  of  war  until  the  first 
of  March,  '6^.  He  was  taken  first  to  Libby 
Prison,  where  he  remained  seven  months  and 
seven  days.  From  there  he  was  transferred 
successively  to  prisons  at  Macon,  Charleston, 
Columbia,  and  finally  lo  Charlotte,  North  Car- 
olina, whence  he,  with  two  other  captains,  es- 
caped by  bribing  a  Confederate  guard.  After 
nearly  three  weeks  of  exhausting  and  dangerous 
travel,  during  which  his  two  companions  were 
retaken,  he  arrived  in  Knoxville  on  March 
twentieth  and  was  received  by  General  Stone- 
man,  who  gave  him  transportation  to  Washing- 
ton, with  instructions  to  report  to  Secretary 
of  War  Stanton.  Before  going  to  Washington, 
however,  he  was  allowed  to  visit  his  family 
in  Ohio,  with  whom  he  had  had  no  com- 
munication for  nearly  seventeen  months.  His 
brother  Charles  was  home  on  a  furlough,  and 
when  Captain  Catch's  leave  expired,  the  two  set 
out  together  for  the  Capital,  reaching  Washing- 
ton on  Friday  morning,  April  14. 

Great  stir  and  excitement  prevailed  in  Wash- 
ington. On  Tuesday  evening,  the  eleventh,  a 
multitude  had  gathered  before  the  White  House 
and  called  loudly  for  the  President,  who,  in  a 
few  simple,  generous  words,  disclaimed  honor 
for  the  victory  the  people  were  celebrating,  com- 
mended General  Grant  and  "his  skilful  officers 
and  brave  men"  to  the  nation's  praise,  and  be- 
sought for  the  conquered  South  a  magnanimous 
treatment. 

There  were  a  number  of  illuminations 
throughout  the  city  on  Thursday  night,  the 
thirteenth,  but  many  persons  preferred  to  make 
Friday  the  day  of  special  celebration,  it  being 
the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  firing  upon  Fort 
Sumter.  Although  it  was  Good  Friday,  the 
solemnity  that  ordinarily  attends  that  day  was 
forgotten   in   the  general  rejoicing. 

The  two  young  soldiers  from  Ohio  registered 

reaching  the  head  of  the  stairs,  I  requested  Major  Potter  to  aid  me 
in  assisting  Mrs.  Lincoln  across  the  street  to  the  house  where  the 
President  was  being  conveyed."  Major  Rathbone's  wound  from 
Booth  s  dagger  was  bleeding  profusely,  and  on  reaching  the  house 
across  the  street  he  fainted,  and  shortly  thereafter  was  removed  to 
his  home.  Miss  Harris  corroborated  his  statement,  with  no  im- 
portant additions. 

William  T.  Kent  testified  that  he  entered  the  box  "about  three 
minutes  after  the  President  was  shot.  There  were  two  other  per- 
sons there,  and  a  surgeon,  apparently,  asked  me  for  a  knife  to  cut 
open  the  President's  clothes.  I  handed  him  mine,  and  with  it 
he  cut  the  President's  clothes  open.  I  then  went  out  of  the 
theater." 

t  Captain  Gatch,  who  lives  on  his  fine  farm  near  Aurora,  Indi- 
ana, is  a  handsome,  ruddy  old  man  of  seventy,  and  in  his  com- 
munity there  is  not  a  man  more  respected  or  beloved. 
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at  the  Pennsylvania  House,  on  F  Street,  and 
went  out  to  mingle  with  the  enthusiastic 
throngs  that  filled  the  streets.  About  noon, 
Captain  Gatch  was  admitted  to  the  presence 
of  that  extraordinarily  busy  man,  Secretary 
Stanton,  and  made  his  report.  After  that  he 
had  but  one  duty  in  Washington,  and  that 
was  to  collect  nearly  two  years'  pay. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  the 
brothers  reached  the  paymaster's  office,  and 
as  they  were  going  in,  they  met  that  ofiicia 
coming  out.  He  pleaded  an  important  social 
engagement,  and  asked  Captain  Gatch  if  he 
would  not  come  again,  in  the  morning.  To 
this  Captain  Gatch  good-naturedly  assented, 
though  he  had  expected  to  complete  his  busi- 
ness in  the  afternoon  and  leave  Washington 
that  night. 

The  young  men  were  not  unwilling,  however, 
to  stay  a  little  longer  in  Washington,  with  its 
many  sights  and  its  intoxicating  air  of  jubila- 
tion, and  seeing  in  an  evening  paper  that  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  and  his  wife  were  to  attend  Ford  s 
Theater  that  night,  they  at  once  decided  to  go 
too.  Both  men  had  a  strong  feeling  of  devo- 
tion to  Lincoln,  and  a  chance  to  see  him  at 
comparatively    close    range    was    not    to    be 

missed.  „ 

Ford's  Theater,  on  Tenth  Street,  between  b 
and  F  Streets,  was  a  new  and  handsome  play- 
house where  the  most  brilliant  audiences  in 
Washington  were  to  be  seen.  The  management 
had  offered  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  for  that  night 
the  use  of  boxes  seven  and  eight,  known  as  the 
President's  box  and,  when  used  by  him,  thrown 
into  one  by  the  removal  of  the  partition  between 

them.  ... 

The  performance  was  to  be  a  benefit  to  Miss 
Laura   Keene,  on   the  occasion  of  her  nearly 

one-thousandth    performance   of    the    part    of 
Florence  Trenchard  in  "Our  American  Cousin, 
a  play  which  had  brought  fame  not  only  to  her 
but  to  Joseph  Jefferson  and  E.  A.  Sothern— both 
of  whom  were  in  Miss  Keene's  stock  company 
when  the  play  began  its  enormously  successful 
career  in  New  York,  in  '58,  but  neither  of  whom 
were    with    the    company    playing    in    Fords 
Theater      Miss  Keene  was  making  this  her  fare- 
well performance  in  the  play,  and  the  occasion 
was  one  of  some  consequence  among  her  many 
admirers,   quite   apart  from   the  distinguished 
presence  in  the  President's  box.     It  is  an  insig- 
nificant but  interesting  fact  that  on  the  night 
in    i860  when   the    Republican  Convention   in 
Chicago  that  had  nominated  Lincoln  adjourned 
a  considerable  number  of  the  delegates  betook 
themselves,  after  the  excitement  of  those  stormy 

I  sessions,  to  see  Miss  Keene  in  this  same  play. 

I       Shortly  after  supper  Captain  Gatch  and  his 


brother  left  their  hotel  and  sauntered  to  the 
theater,  enjoying  to  the  full  their  progress 
through  the  crowded  streets  where,  in  the 
balmy  softness  of  a  mild  spring  evening,  people 
were  swarming  to  see  the  sights  and  mingle  in 
the  excitement  that  followed  on  the  news  of 

victory. 

At  the  box  office,  Captain  Gatch  bought  two 
tickets   for  unreserved   seats   in    the   balcony. 
Although  the  strangers  were  early  in  arriving, 
the  best  seats,  in  the  center  of  the  house, were 
already   occupied,    and    they   had    to   content 
themselves  with  seats  rather  far  to  one  side - 
the  right,  as  one  faced  the  stage,  or  O.P.  (oppo- 
site prompter)  side,  as  those  behind  the  scenes 
would  designate  it.     The  seats  they  took  were 
near  the  end  of  a  row  and  close  to  a  hand- 
somely decorated  upper  box   which  they  did 
not  know  was  intendeJ  for  the  President  s  use. 
"From  where  we  were  seated,"  says  Captain 
Gatch    "we  could  see  the  rear  of  the  box,  but 
had  no  view  of  the  front.     The  passage  that  led 
to  the  box-entrance  was  at  our  right,  and  we 
could    almost,    had    we    reached    over,    have 
touched  the  sentry  stationed  there. 

"The   play   was   well   under  way   when   we 
heard  a  hearty  cheering,  which  commenced  at 
the  rear  of  the  house,  and  in  a  moment  we  saw 
the   presidential   party   enter.     The   President 
came  first, followed  by  Mrs.  Lincoln,  Miss  Harris, 
and  Major  Rathbone.     General  Grant  and  his 
wife  were  not  of    the  party,   as  it    had    been 
announced   they  would   be.      Lincoln   walked 
slowly,    his    great    body    bent    forward,    his 
shoulders    wearing    a    noticeable    stoop      He 
carried  his  high  silk  hat  in  his  left  hand  and 
held  it  in  front  of  him,  with  its  top  down.     His 
smile  was  a  sad  smile,  we  thought,  for  a  man 
responding  to  such  a  deafening  ovation  as  came 
from  every  part  of  the  house.     He  entered  the 
box  first,  closely  followed  by  the  others  of  his 
party      Then  the  sentry  closed  the  door  and 
shut  off  our  view  of  them.     As  the  crowd  con- 
tinued its  wild  cheering,  the  President  stepped 
to  the  box  rail  and  acknowledged  the  applause 
with  dignified  bows  and  never-to-be-forgotten 
smiles.     In  a  moment  he  sat  down,  and  the  per- 
formance was  resumed. 

"  I  was  fascinated  by  Miss  Keene  s  fine  act- 
ing She  seemed  bent  on  doing  her  best  that 
night  and  the  play  was  thoroughly  absorbing. 
Now  and  then  1  could  hear  Mr.  Lincoln 
chuckle,  but  I  could  not  see  him. 

"  It  was  during  a  lull  in  the  action  of  a  scene 
that  my  brother  and  I.  cramped  from  long  sit- 
ting in  one  posture,  rose  from  our  seats  to 
stretch  ourselves.  While  we  were  standing  in 
the  aisle  close  to  the  wall,  my  brother  called  my 
attention  to  a  young  man  who  seemed  to  be 
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watching  the  play  from  a  position  against  the 
wall  near  the  entrance  to  the  President's  box. 
My  brother  remarked  this  young  man's  striking 
appearance,  and  I  agreed  with  him,  thinking 
him  the  handsomest  man  I  had  ever  seen.  He 
had  a  haughty  demeanor,  but  his  face  was  so 
calm  that  one  would  never  have  thought  of 
suspecting  him  of  any  dreadful  purpose.  I 
noticed,  though,  how  his  eyes  flashed  and  how 
sharp  was  their  contrast  to  his  pallid  counte- 
nance. 

"Presently  I  saw  him  edge  toward  the  box 
without  changing  his  attitude,  and  then  ente. 
the  passage-way  and  close  the  door  behind  him. 
Almost  instantly  the  house  was  startled  by  the 
loud  report  of  a  pistol  shot.  People  leaped 
from  their  seats,  only  to  resume  them  again 
when  cries  of  'Sit  down!'  'Down  in  front!' 
came  from  different  parts  of  the  house,  where 
the  auditors  thought  the  shot  was  part  of  the 
play.  The  men  in  the  orchestra,  who  knew 
better,  looked  around,  bewildered.  The  thing 
had  occurred  when  there  was  but  one  person 
on  the  stage,  and  he,  like  the  members  of  the 
orchestra,  seemed  startled.  Then  the  bluish- 
white  smoke  drifted  slowly  out  of  the  Presi- 
dent's box,  there  came  a  woman's  heart-rending 
shriek,  and  in  the  same  instant  I  saw  the  hand- 
some young  man  leap  from  the  box,  catching 
his  spur  iii  ilic  flags  thai  decorated  the  front  as 
he  fell.  He  was  thrown  heavily  to  the  stage 
floor,  alighting  on  his  left  side.  It  was  evident 
that  he  was  injured  by  the  fall,  but  as  quick  as 
a  flash  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and  darted  across 
the  stage  in  full  view  of  the  audience.  In  his 
flight  he  brandished  a  dagger  and  shouted  in  a 
loud  voice  and  in  a  melodramatic  manner,  'Sic 
semper  tyrannis!' 

"Then  the  crowd  went  mad.  A  wilder  sight 
I  never  saw,  not  in  battle,  even.  Stunned  at 
first,  the  people  awoke  and  blazed  with  fierce 
passion  against  the  murderer,  yelling,  'Hang 
him  !  Hang  him  !'  They  shouted  and  screamed 
and  shrieked  hysterically  in  every  conceivable 
tone  and  key.  While  this  bedlam  was  going 
on,  there  began  the  mad,  terror-stricken  clam- 
bering of  the  people  toward  the  exits. 

"In  less  than  a  minute  after  the  shot  was 
fired  some  one  called  to  me  to  bring  a  doctor. 
1  answered  that  my  brother  was  a  surgeon,  and 
a  man  literally  dragged  us  into  the  box  where 
the  wounded  President  sat,  unconscious,  his 
head  fallen  on  his  breast.  On  entering,  we 
found  Miss  Harris  and  Major  Rathbone  opening 
Lincoln's  collar  and  examining  his  breast  in  an 
effort  to  locate  the  wound.  My  brother  intro- 
duced himself  as  a  physician  and  made  haste 
to  find  the  wound.  He  raised  the  President's 
head  to  a  more  erect  position,  and  in  so  doing 


his  index  finger  on  the  left  hand  came  in  con- 
tact with  a  jagged  hole  in  the  back  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's head  near  the  left  ear,  from  which  the 
brain  was  oozing.  Turning  to  Major  Rathbone, 
my  brother  said,  'Here  is  the  wound  and  it  is 
fatal.' 

"While  my  brother  and  1  laid  the  President 
on  the  floor  and  held  a  handkerchief  over  the 
wound,  Major  Rathboiie  sent  a  messenger  for 
Surgeon-General  Barnes.  No  one  seemed  to 
know  just  what  to  do.  Major  Rathbone  was 
suffering  from  his  wound  and  nearly  prostrated 
by  the  awful  calamity.  Miss  Keene,  who  had 
hastened  to  the  box,  was  with  Miss  Harris  occu- 
pied in  ministering  to  poor,  distracted  Mrs. 
Lincoln. 

"  It  seemed,  for  a  few  moments,  as  if  we  were 
all  paralyzed.  Then  my  brother  broke  the 
silence  in  our  little  group  around  the  dying 
President,  so  sharply  contrasted  with  the 
tumult  all  about  us,  by  calling  Major  Rath- 
bone's  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  in  a  critical  condition  to  be  moved,  he 
ought,  if  possible,  to  be  got  to  a  private  house, 
or  some  more  fitting  place,  for  the  end  that 
was  so  imminent.  Accordingly,  we  two  —  my 
brother  and  I  —  with  the  aid  of  a  couple  of 
others,  raised  the  President  from  the  floor  and 
carried  him  through  the  passage-way,  down 
the  stairs,  and  out  of  the  theater.  There  was 
silence  as  we  passed.  No  one  spoke.  As  we 
moved  slowly  across  the  street,  the  only  sound 
that  was  heard  above  the  sobbing  of  the  people 
was  the  hoof-beats  of  cavalry  already  approach- 
ing to  guard  the  street. 

"The  crowd  parted  to  let  us  through,  and  we 
carried  the  President  up  the  steps  of  a  house, 
where  a  man  who  was  standing  outside  looking 
on  at  the  commotion  said  we  might  come  in. 
He  showed  the  way  to  his  own  room,  a  small 
one  on  the  first  floor,  and  we  laid  the  President 
on  this  young  man's  bed.  The  young  man  was 
William  T.  Clark  of  Company  D,  13th  Massa- 
chusetts; he  was  detailed  to  duty  in  the 
Quartermaster's  Department,  and  was  lodging 
in  this  house,  which  belonged  to  a  tailor  named 
Peterson. 

"Soon  there  was  a  gathering  of  great  physi- 
cians, and  a  hopeless  battle  against  death  began. 
No  hope  was  entertained  at  any  time,  but  Mrs. 
Lincoln  was  not  told  so. 

"Then,  as  the  great  men  of  the  nation  began 
to  assemble  around  the  death-bed,  my  brother 
and  I  withdrew  to  the  windows  of  the  parlor, 
where  we  kept  silent  watch  through  the  night. 
Mrs.  Lincoln  was  there  most  of  the  time,  and 
Captain  Robert  Lincoln  and  others,  coming 
and  going.  Stanton  came,  and  spent  the 
night  between  the  little  room  where  Lincoln 


die  scenes 


had 


passed  through  came  lo  me, 
and  I  grew  sick  and  faint. 

-Later  that  same  day  my  brother  and  I  left 
Washington.     We   though.   Secretary   Stanton 
knew  our  names  and   would  call  on   us  if  we 
were  needed  further.     Perhaps  he  did  remem- 
ber  us;    more   probably   he  forgot.     I,    never 
occurred  to  us,  as  we  read  of  the  trial,  that  our 
evidence  could  be  of  any  value  -as,  indeed,  it 
could  not  have  been.     Only,  as  the  years  go  by 
and  those  who  are  left  of  the  witnesses  tt  the 
tragedy  become  fewer  and  fewer.    I    have  been 
prevailed  upon  by  my  friends  who  have  known 
my  story  these  forty  years  and  more,   to  ,,lk 
about  it  lor  publication  " 


MAN  WHO  FIRST  ENTERED  LINCOLN'S  BOX. 
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FIRST  TO  AID  LINCOLN 


Man  Who  Entered  Box  After 
Shooting  Tells  Story. 


NEVER  BEFORE  PUT  IN  PRINT 


Described  in  History  as  "Unknown  Naval 
Officer,"  Aged  William  H.  Flood  Tells 
Pathetic  Tale  of  Tragedy — President 
Had  Only  That  Day  Sent  For  and  Talk- 
ed With  Him — Kept  Silence  Since. 


The  first  man  to  enter  the  presidential 
box  at  Ford's  Theater  on  the  night  of 
April  14,  18C5,  immediately  following  the 
assassination  of  President  Lincoln  by- 
John  Wilkes  Booth,  has  lived  all  the  long 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  that  tragic 
event  In  comparative  obscurity  in  this 
city.  His  name  never  lias  appeared  in 
print  before  In  connection  with  any  ac- 
count of  "Washington's  greatest  trag- 
edy," although  there  have  been  vague 
references  to  "an  unknown  naval  officer" 
who  climbed  into  the  box  after  the  shoot- 
ing. 

The  man  is  William  IL_  Flood,  of  042 
Virginia  avenue  southwest.  ~"ITe~ls  white- 
haired  and  white  bearded,  and  is  work- 
ing as  a  humble  laborer  in  the  bureau  of 
fisheries.  He  is  strangely  reticent  about 
the  part  he  played  in  this  great  world 
event,  and  it  took  much  persuasion  yes- 
terday, on  the  part  of  a  Post  reporter,  to 
get  him  to  narrate  the  story  of  that  his- 
toric night. 

Moved  to  Tears  by  Memories. 

The  telling  of  It  moved  him  to  racking 
■sobs,  which  caused  his  feeble  frame  to 
shake,  and  when  he  had  finished  he 
looked   up   and   said,    pathetically: 

"I'm  getting  old  and  I  don't  like  to 
talk  about  these  things  because  the  mem- 
ory of  them  works  me  up  to  such  a 
pitch  that  I'm  afraid.  Lots  of  people 
have  tried  to  make  me  talk,  but  1  have 
refused.  I'm  not  looking  for  publicity 
now  and  I   never  have   been. 

"Why,  bless  you,  if  I  had  wanted  to 
talk  all  these  years  I  could  have  had  my 
name  in  every  paper  and  magazine  in 
the  country,  I  suppose.  I  guess  about 
everyone  who  was  in  the  theater  that 
night,  let  alone  the  few  of  us  who  were 
in  the  President's  box  Itself,  has  been 
interviewed  more  or  less,  someiimo  or 
another,  and  there's  a  lot  of  folks  who 
weren't  within  miles  of  the  place  who 
have  had  a  lot  of  stuff  printed  as  per- 
sonal reminiscences.  I  know  what  I 
know  and  I'm  content  to  let  it  go  at 
that.  I've  only  talked  to  a  few  of  my 
friends." 

Had  Talked  With  President. 

Not   only  was  Mr.   Flood   the  first  man 
to   enter  the   box  and   to  minister  to   the 
stricken  chief  executive,  but,  by  a  strange 
coincidence  he  had  talked  with  President 
Lincoln   on   the   day   of   the    tragedy   dur- 
ing the  drive  the  President  took  with  his 
wife    after   he    had    finished    the    business  j 
of    the    day    at    the    White    House.      Inci- 
dentally   his     narrative    throws    light    on  i 
that    drive    and    into    the    doings    or    the: 
President    while    away    from     the    Whit'! 
House.      Every    account    of   Lincoln's    last  I 
day    merely    mentions    that    "lie    look   his 
customary    drive,"    without    entering   into 
details   concerning   It. 


At    the    time    of    the    assassination    Mr. 
Flood    was    acting   ensign    and    executive 
officer  of  the  United  States  steamer  Prim- 
rose,    which     belonged     to     the     Potomac 
fleet,  and  was  anchored  in  the  navy  yard 
basin,    having   just    undergone   repairs. 
:     "I    remember    it    as   If   it   happened   this 
.morning— my  meeting  with  President  Lin- 
'coln,     I    mean" — said    he    yesterday    after 
•he  had  settled  himself  In  a  chair  in  one 
one   the  offices  of  the  bureau  of  fisheries 
building.     "I  was   .sitting  on   the   deck   in 
a  chair,  about  noon  or  thereabouts,  read- 
ing   some    sort    of    an    illustrated    paper, 
v/hen    a.    big    darky    tapped    me    on    the 
shoulder. 

Sent  for  by  President. 

"  "Say,  boss,'  he  said,  'President  Lin- 
coln wants  to  talk  to  you.' 

"I   jumped   up  with   a  start   and   looked 

around.   There   was   Mr.    Lincoln   and   his 

I  wife,    sitting   in   a   carriage,    on   the    road, 

[  not  50  feet   away.   You  see,   we  were   an- 

|  ohored  right  along  the  wall.   I  got  mighty 

excited,    and    tan    down    the    gang-plank 

I  with   my   hat   in   my   hand.     Mr.    Lincoln 

I  held   his   hand   out  to  me   as   I  got   near 

the  carriage. 

"  'Hello!  Flood,  I've  heard  about  you,' 
said  he.  'But  I  haven't  seen  you  since 
you  were  a  boy.  I've  heard  that  one  of 
these  ships  has  got  Quite  a  history,  and 
I  want  to  find  out  which  one  it  is  and 
look  it  over.' 

"You  see,  T  come  from  Quincy,  111.  My 
grandfather  was  governor  out  there,  and 
my  father  knew  'Abe'  Lincoln  well  when 
he  was  just  a  struggling  lawyer.  He  saw 
|  me  a  lot  when  I  wias  a  kid,  but  he  hadn't 
seen  me  since  I  grew  up;  yet  he  remem- 
bered me  and  had  kept  track.  That  was 
a  wonderful  way  he  had  of  remember- 
ing folks  and  their  names,  and  spitting 
'em  out  when  you  least  expected  it. 

Felt  Proud  of  Honor. 

"Naturally,  I  felt  pretty  proud  at  think- 
ing that  the  Presidiont  had  remembered 
me.  He  said  that  he  wouldn't  know  my 
face,  but  that  he  had  sent  the  darky  on 
"board  to  inquire  for  me. 

"  'Which  is  the  ship  with  a  history?' 
be  asked,  after  he  had  Introduced  me  to 
Mrs.  Lincoln  and  inquired  after  my 
father. 

"  'Well,  Mr.  President,"  said  I,  'they  ve 
all  got  histories,  more  or  less.  They've 
all  been  mussing  around  under  fire  quite 
a  lot;  but  I  guess  you  may  mean  the 
Montauk,  over  there.  She's  got  the  hard- 
est hittin'  and  has  been  in  the  tightest 
spots.'  ,, 

"  "That's  the  one.  Flood,'  ho  replied. 
'Take  me  over  to  her." 

"I  told  the  coachman  where  to  drive 
to  and  I  walked  alongside  the  carriage. 
It's  Junny  that  up  to  that  time  no  one 
seemed  to  know  that  the  President  had 
entered  the  yard,  but  presently  1  saw 
an  officer  running  around,  and  as  we 
passed  the  row  of  cannons  that  they  used 
to  keep  along  the  river  wall  for  saluting 
there  was  a  pretty  noisy  time  of  it.  By 
the  time  we  got  down  to  the  end  of  the 
pier  where  the  Montauk  lay  docked  there 
were  admirals  and  commanders  and  a  lot 
of  other  officers  popping  up  from  all 
over  to  meet  the  President. 

Invited  to  Make  Call. 
"I    looked    up    at    him,    and    he    didn'S 
seem   to  like  the  fuss  at   all. 

"  'There's  too  many  big  bugs  showing 
up  now.  Mr.  President,'  I  said,  'and  I 
guess  I'll  go  back  to  my  ship.' 

"  'I'd  like  to  have  you  stay,'  he  replied, 
'but  if  you  don't  want  to,  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  I  want  you  to  come  up  to  the 
White  House  tomorrow  and  talk  over 
Illinois  things  with  me.' 

"I  told  him  I  would,  and  I  went  back 
to  my  ship.  I  was  afterward  told  that  he 
went  aboard  the  Montauk  and  looked  all 
around  her  before  driving  home  with  Mrs. 
Lincoln. 


i^uic  mat  afternoon  my  captain,  Silas 
Owens,  came  to  me  in  the  cabin  and 
said  that  he  had  a  couple  of  seats  for 
'Our  American  Cousin'  at  Ford's  for  that 
night,  and  that  he  wanted  me  to  go 
along  with  him.  Ho  said  he  had  heard 
downtown  that  the  President  was  going 
to  attend.  I  remember  just  as  well  as  I 
remember  what  I  ate  for  breakfast  this 
morning  that  I  had  just  had  a  new  uni- 
form made,  and  that  when  I  put  it  on 
It  was  too  tight  for  me  to  strap  my  pis- 
tols on,   so  I   left  them  behind. 

Sat  Near  the  Stage. 

"We  had  seats  in  the  third  row  from 
the  stage  near  the  aisle  and  I  was  en- 
joying the  play  mightily,  because  I  liked 
the  theater  in  my  young  days,  and  used 
to  know  a  lot  of  theatrical  people.  When 
the  President  came  in  there  yvas  a  lot  of 
applause,  and  he  bowed  sbgritly.  I  could 
just  get  a  glimpse  of  his  face  now  and 
then  from   where   I  sat. 

"I    had    leaned    over    to    say    something 
to    Capt.    Owens,    right"  in    the    middle    of 
Ihe   play,   when   I   heard  a  shot  up   in   the 
box    where    the    President   was    sitting.      I  i 
remember  that   I  sort  of  half  raised   my-  I 
self   in/  my    seat    and    looked    up    just    as  I 
Booth  was  climbing  over  the  side   of  the  I 

box.  His  foot  caught  in  the  flag  fes- 
tooned around  the  box  and  he  plunged  to 
the  stage,  landing  on  his  hands  and  feel, 
kind  of  crumpled  up  like.  He  shouted 
'Sic  semper  tyranr  is'  as  he  was  climbing 
out  of  tile  box,  and  be  shouted  it  twice 
more  as  he  racked  himself  up  and  limped 
to  the  back  of  the  stage  waving  a  long 
.knife. 

Recognized  Wilkes  Booth. 

"I  recognized  him  instantly,  because  I 
knew  him  well.  1  always  thought  he  was 
a  bit  'cracked,'  and  I  was  sure  of  it  as 
I  saw  him  that  night,  looking  pale  and 
crazy  like.  No  one  moved  until  he  was 
out  of  sight.  I  brushed  past  the  folks 
silling  between  me  and  the  aisle,  and  I 
got  on  the  stage  somehow,  just  how  1 
don't  know.  I  ran  over  underneath  the 
box.  There  were  three  or  four  other 
men,  actors,  I  guess,  standing  there  help- 
less, dp  in  the  box  tile  women  were 
!  screaming. 

!  '  "I  remembered  my  sailoring,  and  I 
grabbed  the  side  of  the  proscenium  arch 
and  shinned  up  it.  I  yelled  to  the  men  to 
help  me  get  up,  but  they  didn't  do  it.  I 
managed  to  get  my  hand  on  the  edge  of 
the  box,  but  1  couldn't  get  a  grip,  be- 
cause it  was  plush.  I  was  slipping  when 
I  felt  a  woman's  hand  grabbing  mine 
and  helping  me  up.  That  was  Miss  Har- 
ris, who  was  hi  the  party  with  the  Pres- 
ident, but  1  didn't  know  who  she  was 
then.  I  tin  illy  managed  to  throw  my 
]ecr  river   and   vault    into   the   box. 

"Mrs.  Lincoln  threw  her  arms  around" 
me  as  I   got   in  and   cried: 

"  'They've  murdered  papa!  They've  mur- 
dered papa!  See  if  you  can't  do  some- 
thing.' 

Veteran  Gives  Way  to  Tears. 

"T  looked  into  the  back  of  the  box  and 
there " 

At  this  point  Mr.  Flood  paused  and 
great  tears  welled  into  his  eyes.  His 
lower  lip  trembled  and  bis  fingers 
twitched.  -Plainly  the  picture  that  *i«*  { 
his"  gaze  nad  so  seared  itself  on  his 
memory  that  the  recollection  of  It  I 
touched  springs  deep  down  in  his  being. 
It  was  a  full  minute  before  he  could 
speak. 

"There  sat  the  President,"  he  said 
jerkily,  "in  the  big  chair  they  had 
brought  for  him.  His  hands  rested  on 
his  lap  and  his  head  was  bent  forward 
■  on  his  chest.  The  women  were  hysterical. 
There  was  another  man  in  the  box,  Maj. 
Rathbone,  and  lie  was  excited  too.  We 
all  were.  I  opened  Mr.  Lincoln's  vest  and 
shirt  and  felt  for  some  sign  of  a  wound, 
but  there  was  none.  I  lifted  ins  head  a 
little,  but  his  eyes  were  closed  and  lie 
did  not  reply  when  I  spoke  to  him. 


his  remembering  me  like  he  did  and  ask 
ing  me  to  come  to  see  him!  He  was  th 
J  finest  man  God  ever  put  on  this  eartt 
'  and  I  know.  You  see,  I'm  all  excite' 
now,  and  I  don't  like  it." 

Gets  Position   in   Bureau. 

About  twelve  years  ago  Capt.  John  J 
I  Briee,  who  'had  been  the  commanding 
j  officer  of  the  fleet  to  which  Mr.  FIooc 
was  attached  and  who  was  at  that  time 
commissioner  of  -fisheries,  found  that  the 
woi-id  had  not  used  him  as  well  as  it 
might  have  and  gave  him  a  position  as 
iaborer  in  the  bureau.  His  duties  are 
slight  and  he  is  provided  for  in  his  old 
age.  Capt.  Erice,  who  is  now  living  lr 
California,  has  an  Intimate  knowledge  ol 
the  events  of  which  Mr.  Flood  speaks,  a; 
a  report  was  made  to  him  of  the  affair. 

Capt.  Silas  Owen,  who  accompanied 
Mr.  Flood  to  the  theater  on  the  night  o 
the  tragedy,  Is  now  a  resident  of  Cohoes 
He  probably  will  be  in  Washington  nexl 
week  to  attend  the  inauguration  ceremo- 
nies and  exchange  reminiscences  with  hi; 
old  comrade  in   arms. 

*fc£ 

canea  uut  to  Audience. 
"I   remember   that    just   as    the    soldiers 
came    in    I    stepped    over    to   the   edge    of 
the.  box  and  called  out  to  the  audience: 

'•  'The  r  President    is    not    dead,    but  .  is 
undoubtedly     mortally    wounded.' 

"That  was  sort  of  nervy,  on  my  part,, 
but*  I -figured  that  a,  man  >yith  a  bullet 
-in  his  brain  couldn't  live  long.  My  tak- 
ing that  upon  myself  led  some  folks  in 
the  theater  to  think  that  I  was  a  surgeon^ 
and  \  have  seen  accounts -which  said  that 
a.  doctor  tobl  the  audience  that-  *jhe  Preal- 
1  dVnt^puM/noVrecover.  "~  ^ 

"I  tteok  my  >Jace  at  the  head  ot-tiiS^ 
stretcher,"  hecaus\  I  felt' that  if  any  liv-1 
ing  person  had  claVn  to  that  honor  it  was 
I.  Out  in  the  pas^ST©  w&y.  l  mf,t  Capt. 
Owens,  who  had  come  arountf  from  Up- 
front of  the  theater/},  and  we  boP^  #,'t'iK<?i 
across  the  street  aAeS^^^SJfe  stretcher 
and  up  into  the  naffae  anu  into  the  room 
where  he  died  a  little  later. 

Went  Back  to  Ship. 
"Then  we  started  back  to  our  ship   be- 
cause that  was  our  duty.     Some  one  had 
to  report   the.  affair   to   the   commandant 
of   the   navy   yard,    arid   we   felt   that'  we 
should   do   this."    As   we   came   out   of   the 
house  there  were  crowds  of  wildly  excited 
people    standing    on     iiie    sidewalk.      My 
uniforhi     was    all    spattered    with     blood, 
and    some    one    set    up    the    cry    thai.    We 
had  s-omefhing   to  do  with  the  assassina- 
tion.     It    looked    rather .  doubtful    for    us 
j  both    for    a    little    time,    and    then    finally 
some   policemen   came   over   and   escorted 
us   down   to   the  Avenue   and   bac!-   «.i  ->ur 
ship.     The  next  morning  we  tailed   under 
orders,    and    I   didn't   get    back    for   some 
little   time.     Then   I   was   ordered   back  to 
help  identify  the  body  of   Booth. 

Was  Booth's  Body. 

"There's  been  a  lot  of  fool  talk  about 
it  not  having  been  Booth's  body.  I  knew 
him  and  I  saw  the  body,  and  I  win,  take 
my  oath  that 'It  was  Booth  and  no  one 
else.  He  was  a  fine:  fellow  to  meet;  a 
mighty  handsome  chap,  full  of  stories. 
and  gay,  but  I  always  figured  that  he  was 
crazy  long  before  that  night  of  the  shoot. 
ting,  and  I'm  sure  of  it  now.  There  wus  a  j 
crazy  streak   in   that  family." 

The,  old  man  looked  out  the  window  as 
he  finished  his  story,'  i*iid  grew  strangely 
quiet.  Then  he  took  a  handkerchief  out 
and  wiped   his  eyes. 

"I    always    cry    when    T  think   of    that 

night,"    he    i-aid,    "and    what    that    crazy 

iVooV    did    to    Abe    Lincoln,  ,  and    the    way 

Lincoln   looked  aa  he  lay  tiere  quiet  and 

MlknH    ,       '    hol-*n<i^e    ww    he.    had 
\mm&Jg.   gig   that   very  day,-     Think   of 


t^aiu  t-resiuent  on  floor. 

"Then  another  man  came  into  the  box. 
I  do  not  know  to  this  day  who  he  was  or 
how  he  entered,  though  \t  must  liave 
been  either  by  way  of  the  stage  entrance 
to  the  box  or  by  climbing  up  from  the 
stage,  for  the  other  door  was  still  barred 
as  Booth  had  left  it.  Between  us  we 
lifted  the  President  from  the  chair  and 
laid  him  on  the  lloor.  I  held  his  head 
with  my  left  hand  as  I  knelt  at  his  side. 
Just  as  we  laid  him  down  Laura  Keene 
came  into  the  box  with  some  water  in  a 
pitcher.  She  knelt  down,  too,  and  I 
dipped  my  hand  in  the  pitcher  and 
sTpiinkled  Mr.   Lincoln's  face  with  it. 

"Even  then  we  did  not  know  where  he 
had  been  shot,  nor  did  we.  until  I  drew 
my  left  hand  away  to  replace  it  with  my 
j  ight.  It  was  covered  with  blood.  Then 
I  felt  with  my  right  hand  and  located 
the  wound  In  the  back  of  the  head.  Down 
below  we  could  hear  the  audience  all  ex- 
cited like,  and  the  women  screaming. 
Then  the  doctors  came  and  with  them 
three  or  four  soldiers  with  a  stretcher1; 
They  lifted  the  President  onto  this  and 
I  took  my  place  at  the  head  of  it. 
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MAN  WHO  SAW 
"ABE"  LINCOLN 
ASSASSINATED 


GRAPHIC   DESCRIPTION   OF   DEATH 

OF   MARTYRED   PRESIDENT   BY 

AN  EYE-WITNESS. 


CINCINNATI,    Feb.    5.— A   man    who 

!,;8aw  Abraham  Lincoln  fall  from   the  as- 
.  assin's  shot  will  attend  the  Lincoln  cele- 
bration in  this  city,  Feb.   12. 

He  is  Captain  Olver  C.  Gatch,  now  in 
his  74th  year,  a  retired  farmer,  whose 
V  home  is  near  the  city.  He  was  the  first 
man  to  enter  Lincoln's  boy  in  Ford's 
Theatre  after  John  Wilkes  Booth  had 
fired  the  bullet  that  stilled  the  heart  of 
the  great  emancipator. 

Until  recently  Captain  Catch  has  been 
reticent    upon    the    subject.    With    even 
his  elosent   frends  he  refused  to  discuss 
the    great    tragedy.     Recently,    however, 
he  %vtts  prevailed  upon  to  give  an  account 
of  the  shooting,  and  the  history  making 
-incident  he  witnessed  on  the  fatal  ni^i.. 
;  ..<;r,Captain.  Gatch    and    his    brother,    Dr. 
^Charles  Ga{ch,  now  dead,  left  Washing- 
ton during  the  excitement  following  the 
•assassination  of  Lincoln  without  giving 
their   names    to   the    authorities,   and    it 
!  never  occurred  to  them  that  their  testi- 
mony   was    wanted.    "It    wasn't    neces- 
sary,?' says  Captain  Catch. 
in   Captain  Catch,  while  hardly  more  than 
a   boy,   enlisted   in   the   army,   and   was 
•  captured  by  the  Confederate  troops  and 
imprisoned   until   March,    1804,   when   he 
escaped   from  his   captors   and   returned 
,  to  his   home,   which   was   tbem   at   Mil- 
ford,    near    here.    There    he      met      hi9 
1  brother,  Dr.  Gatch.    Together  they  went 
[  to  Washington  on  official  business.     On 
I  Friday  night,  April   14,   18(15 — good  Fri- 
jiday — they  went  to   Ford's   Theatre,   at- 
-  tracted  thither  by     the     announcement 
'..that   President    Lincoln   was   to     be     a 
guest. 


;f  "Our  seats  were  in  the  balcony,  and, 
had  we  desired,  we  could  have  touched 
the  sentry  .stationed  at  the  entry  of  the 
-box  to  be  occupied  by  the  President," 
Gatch  declares.  "In  fact,  we  were  so 
close  to  the  President's  box  that  we 
could  hear  his  chuckle  at  the  jokes  of 
the  play,  but  we  couldn't  see  him." 

During  an  intermission  in  the  play, 
Which  was  the  elder  Southern's  great 
BUccesa,"The  American  Cousin,"  Captain 
Gatch  and  his  brother,  cramped  from  sit- 
ting in  one  posture,  stretched  themselves. 
As  they  did  so  they  noticed  a  handsome 
young  man  watching  the  show  from  a 
position  against  the  wall  near  Lincoln's 
box.  It  was  John  Wilkes  Booth,  who 
murdered   Lincoln. 

"I  saw  him  edge  toward  the  box," 
Gatch  says.  "Suddenly  he  entered  the 
passageway.  A  few  seconds  later  we 
heard  a  shot.  Bedlam  reigned  in  the 
audience. 

"A  man Major  Rathbone,  Lincoln's 

guest,  it  was — rushed  from  the  Presi- 
dent's box  and  shouted:  'Get  a  doctor.' 
My  brother  said  he  was  a  physician,  and 
he  and  I  were  dragged  into  the  Presi- 
dent's box.  My  brother  raised  Lincoln's 
head  to  probe  for  the  bullet,  and  the  in- 
dex finger  of  his  left  hand  came  in  con- 
tact with  a  jagged  hole  in  the  back  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  head.  When  he  withdrew 
his  hand  it  was  filled  with  the  Presi- 
dent's brain,  which  was  oozing  out  at 
the  ghastly  hole." 

Captain  Gatch's  brother  told  those  in 
the  box  that  the  wound  was  fatal,  and 
advised  that  the  President  be  taken  to  a 
private  residence  near  the  theatre,  and 
not  td  the  White  House,  as  was  sug- 
gested. 

'A  shutter  was  hastily  secure4  as  a 
stretcher  and  Captain  Gateh  and  his 
brother,  with  others,  raised  the  President 
from  the  floor  of  the  box  and  carried 
him  down  the  stairs  and  out  of  the 
theatre. 

The  sobbing  of  the  people  and  the 
hoofbeats  of  the  approaching  cavalry 
regiment,  which  was  hastily  summoned, 
was  the  only  sound  on  the  street.  Lin- 
coln was  tenderly  carried  to  a  little 
house  across  the  street  from  the  theatre, 
and  the  great  men  of  the  nation  called 
to  look  at  him  before  death  came.  His 
wife,  too,  was  at  his  bedside. 


Gatch  and  his  brother  then  returned 
to  the  theatre  and  measured  the  distance 
Booth  had  leaped  from  the  President's 
box  to  the  stage.     It  was   144  feet. 

"We  saw  Booth  fall  on  the  stage,  the 
spurs  on  his  boots  having  caught  in  the 
folds  of  a  flag  which  was  draped  about 
the  President's  box. 

"He  brandished  a  dagger,  shouting: 
'The  South  is  avenged.' 

Captain  Gatch  and  his  brother  ob- 
tained the  cuffs  worn  by  Lincoln  on  the 
night  he  was  shot,  but  they  were  stolen 
15  years  ago.  Gatch  works  on  his  farm 
every  day  and  lives  alone  with  his  wife. 

"The  events  of  the  night  are  burned 
into  my  mind,"  he  said. 


photograph    taken    at 
Lincoln's    assassi; 
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"lay  and  the  back  parlor,  where,  sitting  at  a 
little  table,  he  began  the  work  of  inquiring  irtto 
rthe  tragedy  by  calling  together  those, of  us  who 
knew  a,nything<of  the  evening's  events  and  ask- 
ing us  for  our. ..account  of  thenfi.  Be  assumed 
.charge  .of  everything,  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Seward,  who  was  wounded,  mortally,  it  was 
thought,  by  Booth's  accomplice,  Payne. 

"(Captain  Robert  Lincoln,  home  that  mor-n- 
jyig  from  the  War,  where  he  had  served  .on 
General  Grant's  staff,  had  been  talking  in  the 
"White  Bouse  library  with  Major  John  Hay 
when  the  inews  came.  They  arrived  together, 
and  -the  young  son  calmed  himself  heroically 
and  devoted  .all  his  powers  to  comforting  his 
mother. 

"Hour  after  hour  1  stood  looking  into  the 
street.  iCavalry  patrolled  both  sides  of  Tenth 
Street,  as  far  in  either  direction  as  I  could  see, 
and  the  steady  hoof-beats  of  the  horses  fell 
with  a  rhythmic  regularity.     How  .and        n  a 


soldier  who  glanced  toward  the  house  would 
turn  his  head  away  quickly  to  hide  his  grief. 

"About  two  hours  before  sunrise  the  doctors 
realized  that  the  end  was  approaching.  The 
moans  that  had  harrowed  us  all  night  were 
hushed  now,  and  silence  fell  upon  us.  Outside, 
a  dreary  rain  began  to  fall  in  ?the  gray  of  break- 
ing dawn,  which  ushered  in  that  sorrowful  day. 

"Two  hours  after  Lincoln  breathed  his  last— 
which  was  at  twajnty-'two  minutes  past  seven 
o'clock —  I  assisted 'Others  in  putting  his  body 
into  the  hearse.  Then,  when  the  mourning 
party  had  left  the  street.,  my  brother  and  I 
crossed  over  to  the  theater  and  re-entered  it. 
Everything  within  was  confusion.  We  climbed 
to  the  stage  and  measured  the  exact  distance 
of  Booth's  jump ;  it  was  fourteen  feet. 

"Then  we  went  back  to  our  hotel  and  ordered 
breakfast,  and  when  we  sat  down  to  it,  sud- 
denly all  my  coolness  of  the  night  seemed  to 
fail  mc;    a  great,  overwhelming  realization  of 
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PRESIDENT  LINCOLN'S  ASSASSINATION 

As  witnessed  by  my  Grandfather 

Written  by  Thomas  Payne  Gourlay 

There  was  much  applause  and  loud  cheering  as  the  President  appeared  in  his  box  some  ten  min- 
utes after  the  play  had  begun.  As  soon  as  the  orchestra  leader  William  Withers  realized  the 
President  had  arrived,  he  immediately  had  the  orchestra  strike  up  "Hail  to  the  Chief.  With  that, 
the  President  stood  smiling  and  nodding  to  the  audience  waving  to  all  acknowledging  the  warm 
and  spontaneous  reception  he  received.  The  cheering  and  applauding  continued  for  almost  ten 
minutes  after  the  music  ended  during  which  time  the  President  continued  to  smile  and  bow  to 
the  audience  in  appreciation. 

The  Play  then  resumed. 

It  was  April  14th,  1 885,  a  Good  Friday  evening.  The  setting  was  Ford's  theater  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

Five  of  my  ancestors  were  present  that  tragic  night  near  150  years  ago  when  John  Wilkes  Booth 
assassinated  President  Abraham  Lincoln.  My  Great  Grandfather  Thomas  Cameron  Gourlay  and 
his  two  daughters,  Jeannie  and  Margaret  were  members  of  the  troupe  that  performed  the  play 
"Our  American  Cousin".  Also  in  the  theater  seated  in  the  audience  were  his  two  sons,  Robert, 
and  Thomas,  the  latter  of  which  I  was  to  be  named  after  in  time  to  come.  Thus  an  eye  witness 
account  of  that  fateful  night  as  told  down  through  the  years  by  each  generation  of  my  family  can 
be  related.  This  account  is  as  told  by  my  namesake  who  was  eighteen  years  of  age  at  the  time. 

During  the  third  act  when  the  audience  was  most  attentive  to  the  play  a  shot  rang  out  that  came 
from  the  direction  of  the  President's  box.  The  President  has  been  shot.  Over  and  over 
throughout  the  theater  amidst  much  commotion,  members  of  the  audience  could  be  heard  crying 
out "  The  President  has  been  shot".  Because  my  father  was  also  the  stage  manager  for  Ford's 
theater,  I  would  many  times  visit  him  and  therefore  get  to  know  and  recognize  many  of  the 
actors  and  actress's  of  the  time.  I  immediately  recognized  John  Wilkes  Booth  as  I  stood  on  my 
chair  to  get  a  clearer  view  of  the  happenings.  I  sa^v  John  Wilkes  Booth  grappling  with  an  army 
officer.  The  officer  was  later  identified  as  Major  Rathborne,  who  along  with  his  wife  had 
accompanied  the  President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  to  the  theater.  Booth  somehow  escaped  the  Majors 
grasp  and  then  leaped  to  the  stage  below,  a  distance  of  about  eight  feet.  As  he  jumped,  he 
unknowingly  caught  the  spur  of  his  boot  on  an  American  flag  that  was  draped  just  below  the 
President's  box.  The  same  flag  that  would  later  be  used  to  cover  the  President  as  he  was  carried 
across  the  street  from  the  theater  to  the  Pedersen  house  where  physicians  would  attend  the 
mortally  wounded  President.  Because  Booth  caught  his  spur  on  the  flag,  he  awkwardly  fell  to 
the  stage  fracturing  his  leg  which  was  to  be  revealed  later  on.  Booth  then  raised  himself  from 
the  floor  and  with  a  pistol  in  one  hand  and  a  long  knife  in  the  other,  raised  both  and  shouted  in 
defiance  "  Sic  Semper  Tyrannis".  Booth  then  engaged  the  orchestra  leader  who  tried  to  block 


Booth's  escape  path.  Booth  while  trying  to  flee  slashed  Mr.  Withers  on  the  arm  inflicting  a 
deep  wound.  John  Wilkes  Booth  knowing  the  theater  well,  then  made  his  way  to  the  rear  side 
exit  of  the  theater  where  unsuspectingly  "Peanuts  Johnny"  awaited  holding  Booths' s  horse.  The 
assassin  then  made  good  his  temporary  escape. 

As  you  can  well  imagine  much  more  of  the  story  can  be  written.  More  of  how  Peanuts  Johnny 
being  an  acquaintance  of  my  Great  Grandfather ,  later  that  night  attempted  to  seek  refuge  in  my 
Great  Grandfathers' s  house.    More  of  how  a  mob  formed  outside  the  theater  attempting  to 
lynch  all  the  cast  members  and  theater  staff.  And  how  the  cast  was  interrogated  and  threatened 
time  and  time  again  as  the  investigators  tried  to  gather  all  the  facts.    How  my  Great  Grandfather 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  eleven  men  who  carried  the  wounded  President  across  the  street  to 
the  Pedersen  house  where  he  would  later  succumb  to  his  fatal  wound.  And  most  importantly 
how  my  Great  Grandfather  kept  in  his  possession  the  American  Flag  that  the  President's  head 
rested  on  while  Laura  Keene  the  star  of  the  play  "Our  American  Cousin"cradled  the  President's 
head  in  her  lap  while  he  lay  dying. 

On  your  next  visit  to  Washington,  DC  it  would  be  very  much  worth  your  while  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Ford's  Theater  as  the  theater  has  been  renovated  and  restored  to  it's  original  condition.  Only 
recently  my  wife  and  I  paid  a  visit  and  truly  enjoyed  the  experience.  1  in  particular  had  the  most 
eerie  feeling  while  standing  inside.  Very  vividly  I  was  able  to  visualize  that  scene  so  long  ago. 
Only  I  didn't  see  my  Grandfather  standing  on  a  chair  but  bending  over  a  woman  who  had  fainted 
going  through  her  purse.    And  as  for  my  Great  Grandfather  I  could  plainly  see  him  trying  to 
remove  a  ring  from  the  fallen  President's  finger  while  covering  him  with  the  American  flag.  I 
am  only  joking  of  course,  not  of  the  story  told  but  what  I  visualized.  Perhaps  my  ancestors  were 
all  comedians  who  played  the  comic  roles,  I  don't  know.  But  whatever,  something  funny 
besides  blood  runs  through  my  veins.  Blame  it  on  heredity. 

The  end. 

Sincerely, 

631  669-5717 
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Covering  Rochester,  Monaca ,  Beaver  Falls, 
New  Brighton,  Beaver,  Midland,  Pennsylvania. 

BRIGHTON  WIDOW  OF  CIVIL  WAR  VETERAN  RECALLS 
DETAILS  OF  MURDER  OF  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN 

Mrs   Minerva  Griffiths,  80,  Describes  How  Husband  and  Three 
c£her  Young  Soldiers  Carried  Fatally  Injured  Emancipator 
From  Ford's  Theatre  Box. 

.Wahsm  rincoin  Was  assassinated  at  Ford's  Theatre, 
Sixty-six  years  ago  Abraham  ^mcoLn  wa^ 

Washington,  D.C. 

Todav  the  122nd  anniversary  of  his  birth  brought  vivid  reminis- 
cences t^the  few  persons  still  living  who  were  closely  connected  wxth 
the  enactment  of  the  tragedy. 

n™  of  the=e  i=  Jacab  J.  Soles,  83,  Greensburg  Pike,  Allegheny 
Countyneone  oftdVfour  soldiers  who  carried  Lincoln  to  , J^-se  across 

fon-rn^aw-anr^ghter,^:  a^^n^ef  f  ere !  1328  Third  Avenue. 
New  Brighton. 

ONE  SURVIVES 

mv=   rriffiths  i«  the  widow  of  Captain  Jabez  Griffiths,  who  with 

r%B   T   ff  £  only-UrMvr;of ofih/g-rret  a^d  ^Grilf  it. 
is  ?he  only  surviving  widow'among  the  four  woman  who's  husbands  olayed 
such  important  parts  in  the  drama. 

^i«'«=  Kirfh^av  recalls  to  Mrs.  Griffiths  details 
f  theaIct-ea=  of     o-db     ^Sid.   To  her,  the  assassination 
!nd  subsequent  death  of  Lincoln  are  still  vivid  despite  her  advanced 
age. 
WELL  KNOWN  RIVERMAN 

-r  ^  „  rriffi+K*    ran  awav  from  home  when  16  and  enlisted  in  the 
Union  Army  as  a  bugler  in  Tnompson ■ s  Battery  C,  Independent  ^ennsyivani 
S^S  Artillery^  metered  into  service  ^^eutenant   •-      w 

^'^  'a^-enl^te^from  that' place!" wfth  the  Battery  he  served 
iTthe  following  Important  battles:   Rappahannock  Stat ion  Cedar 
Mountain,  *%*£***  %*£ ^ .^^L^lS^W 

^any'oSers^H^cafe  through  the  war  unscathed,  his  narrowest 
escape  being  when  a  bullet  passed  through  his  hat. 

Following  the  war  he  met  Minerva  Thomas  and  they  were  ™«ried  a 
vear  later  June  21,  1866  at  Elizabethtown.   They  lived  at  Camden 
S  McKfevsPort.  for  20  years  and  later  moved  to  «cKeevsport   £ 
was  a  well  known  Riverman  for  more  than  25  year. ,  -ervi  g 
or  the  Steamboat  Tom  ^Vfnfof Captain  0?C?Noss   Rochester 

Twilight.   He  was  a  =l°"  *^»ri?f itS died  January  it,  1898,  at 
and  other  river  men.   Caotam  uriiin-u^ 

the  age  of  52,  at  McKeevsport.  v 
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HAS  LIVED  HERE  NINE  YEARS 

Mrs.  Griffiths  lived  in  McKeevsport  for  25  years  and  came  to  the 
vaUey  nine  years  ago.   With  her  son-in-law  and  daughter,  she  lived 
at  Beaver  eight  years ,  the  family  moving  to  New  Brighton  last  August, 
Until  a  few  months  ago  she  enjoyed  excellent  health  and  her  apoearance 
belies  her  advanced  age.   She  is  still  active  about  her  home  and  attends 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  New  Brighton.   Her  memories  are  still 
vivid  her  perceptions  are  keen,  and  she  takes  great  interest  in  life 
and  modern  affairs.   She  has  three  daughters,  one  son,  14  grandchildren, 
one  great  grandchild,  one  brother,  and  one  sister. 

by  EARL  T.  CHAM3ERLIN 
In  New  York  Times 

Every  detail  of  the  story  of  the  assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
ha<=  been  told  accept  one,  the  identity  of  the  men  who  carried  the  body 
of  the  stricken  ^resident  from  Ford's  Theatre,  the  scene  of  the  tragedy. 
to  the  guiet  chamber  of  death  in  the  Peterson  house  on  the  opposite 
=ide  of  Tenth  street,  has  never  been  established.   Now,  However,  after 
an  exhaustive  investigation,  it  is  possible  to  supoly  the  one  link  - 

which heretofore  has  been  missing  from  the  chain  of  that  evenings 

events . 

On  Good  Friday  night  April  14,  1965,  four  comrades-in-arms  on 
leave  from  Camp  Barry  at  Washington,  sat  in  the  dress  circle  or  first 
balcony  at  Ford's  Theatre.   They  were  near  the  state  box  which  Resident 
rincoln  and  his  party  occupied  that  night.   Hearing  a  pistol  shot,  then 
a  woman's  screams,  the  four  soldiers  rushed  into  the  box,  where  they 
found  their  Commander-in-Chief  wounded  and  unconscious. 

Army  officers  who  were  at  the  Theatre  took  charge  of  the  situation 
and  ordered  the  four  soldiers  who  had  so  guickly  appeared  on  the  scene, 
toaether  to  aid  the  prostrate  man  and  move  hir,  from  the  theatre.   They 
carried  him  through  the  narrow  corridors  that  lead  into  the  balcony, 
thence  to  the  stairway  leading  to  the  street.   Near  the  head  of  the 
«tair=  two  other  soldiers  joined  them  and  assisted  in  bearing  the 
Resident  across  Tenth  street  of  the  little  brick  residence  of  the 
Dgter.on  family,  where  they  laid  him  in  the  bed  in  which  he  died  the 
next  morning.   Those  four  young  soldiers,  having  done  their  simple 
duty  disapoeared  from  the  scene  and  hurried  back  to  the  camp:  their 
identity  was  lost,  and  it  was  only  through  a  chance  aguamtance  who 
learned  of  my  interest  in  Lincoln  that  I  came  upon  the  facts. 

One  of  the  soldiers  who  helped  to  carry  the  body  of  Lincoln  from 
the  Theatre  is  still  living.   His  name  is  Jacob  J.  Soles  and  he  lives 
in  North  Versailles  Township,  Allegheny  County,  -a.   where  he  was  born 
Tulv  17   1845.   Three  of  his  nine  children  are  still  living  and  he 
makes  his  home  with  one  of  them.   Mrs.  Laurai  Leffler.   He  was  a  coal 
diqqer  all  his  life  until  he  got  too  old  to  do  such  work.   Several 
years  ago  he  lost  an  eye  in  a  mine  accident.   He  is  not  the  emotional 
or  imaqinitive  tyoe  and  could  not  have  made  up  the  simple  straight- 
forward story  he  told  in  several  conversations.   His  statement  and  my 
=ub=equent  investigations  in  the  War  Department  and  elsewhere  in 
Washington  and  in  other  places,  form  the  foundation  for  the  following 
narrative. 
THEIR  WAR  RECORDS 

During  the  last  two  years  of  the  Civil  War  Soles  was  a  member  of 
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Thompson'  e  Battery  C,  Independent  Pennsylvania  Light  Artillery,  which 
from  the  Fall  of  1864,  until  the  following  June,  was  stationed  at 
Camp  Barry,  where  it  had  been  sent  as  part  of  the  defenses  in  and  about 
Washington.   The  battery  had  been  in  many  of  the  fiercest  battles  in 
the  war,  including  Antietam,  Chancellorsville ,  and  Gettysburg,  and 
had  been  shot  to  pieces.   When  Grant  reorganized  the  Union  forces  in 
the  Spring  of  1864,  many  replacements  were  made  to  bring  the  battery 
up  to  its  normal  strength.   At  that  time  Soles  and  three  of  his  friends 
Jabez  Griffiths,  John  Corey,  and  William  Sample  -  became  members  of  the 
Battery.   These  men,  from  Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  had  enlisted  in 
Pittsburgh,  in  February,  1864,  and  were  later  assigned  to  Battery  C, 
for  permanent  service. 

The  individual  records  of  the  four  soldiers  examined  at  the  War 
Department  by  courtesy  of  L.A.  Rosafy  of  the  Adjutant  General's  Office, 
show  that  they  were  all  present  with  their  company  from  March,  until 
the  last  of  June,  1865,  when  they  were  honorably  discharged. 

On  the  night  of  April  14,  they  obtained  leave  of  absence  to 
attend  the  theatre.   What  occurred  there  so  far  as  they  were  concerned 
may  be  told  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Soles  as  he  related  it  to  me. 

Bill  Sample,  Jabez  Griffiths,  John  Corey  and  myself  all  of  Company 
C,  Independent  Pennsylvania  Light  Artillery  went  to  Ford's  Theatre  at 
about  7:30  or  8:00  o'clock.   Lincoln  was  shot  some  time  later.   I  can't 
give  the  exact  time  accurately,  but  sometime  during  the  play,  we  were 
up  in  the  balcony  -  same  side  of  the  room  as  Mr.  Lincoln's  box  was.   We 
were  in  toward  the  back  of  the  theatre  about  15  feet  from  the  box  where 
he  was  shot.   We  didn't  know  at  first  when  we  heard  the  pistol  going 
off  that  it  was  in  there,  but  they  cried  for  help,  and  we  heard  this 
woman  crying  and  we  four  broke  forward  and  rushed  to  the  box  and  we 
helped  him  down  to  the  building  that  he  was  placed,  in  a  little  brick 
building  standing  across  the  street  from  Ford's  Theatre.   We  four 
fellows  carried  him  to  the  stairway  in  the  theatre,  then  two  others 
fell  in  and  helped  carry  him.   As  we  carried  him  out  of  the  theatre, 
he  was  carried  out  flat,  with  his  feet  foremost:   I  was  down  at  his 
feet  with  one  of  the  fellows,  and  two  men  at  his  head,  and  the  middle 
of  him  was  sagging,  until  the  two  others  took  him  in  the  middle  and 
we  six  carried  him  out.   We  carried  Lincoln  out  of  the  theatre  and  we 
had  him  out  in  the  street  in  about  five  minutes  until  we  found  a  place 
to  put  him.   And  then  they  hollered  out  that  it  is  where  he  will  be 
put.   A  young  man  directed  us  to  the  house,  a  young  man  that  was  not 
in  soldier's  clothing.   He  told  us  to  take  him  to  the  brick  house. 
We  put  him  in  a  room  on  the  first  floor:  we  went  back  through  a  long 
hallway  to  about  the  middle  of  the  building:  there  was  a  bed  in  that 
room  and  we  laid  him  in  that  bed.   When  we  took  him  into  the  room  we 
had  to  get  out,  the  guard  put  them  all  out,  they  wouldn't  let  anybody 
in  without  it  was  a  doctor  or  something.   The  street  was  jammed,  we 
had  to  push  a  road  through  wherever  you  wanted  to  get  to.   We  waited 
around  until  the  doctors  came  out  and  said  it  was  fatal  and  then  we 
pulled  for  camp. 

The  "Record  of  Events"  of  Thompson's  Battery  C,  Independent 
Pennsylvania  Light  Artillery,  and  the  individual  records  of  the  four 
men,  as  found  in  the  files  of  the  adjutant  general's  office,  verify 
those  portions  of  sole's  story  dealing  with  their  military  service. 
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~  The  records  in  the  Pension  Bureau  confirm  the  details  he  related 
regarding  the  death  of  the  three  other  men  and  their  surviving  families. 

An  examination  of  the  pension  records  disclosed  the  following  facts: 

Jabez  Griffiths  died  at  McKeevsport,  Pa.,  January  18,  1898,  leaving 
a  widow,  Minerva  Griffiths  and  several  children.   John  Corey  was 
drowned  in  the  Allegheny  River  near  Pittsburgh,  m  April  1394,  leaving 
a  widow   Mary  Corey  and  several  children,  the  widow  having  died  April 
29   1898.   William  Sample  died  in  McKeevsport  Hospital  February  25, 
1998  as  a  result  of  burns  recieved  in  a  steel  mill.   He  left  a  widow, 
Lydia  J.  Sample,  now  dead,  and  several  children. 

A  Uttle  old  man  with  iron  gray  hair  and  furrowed  brow,  sat 
comfortably  in  a  rocking  chair  in  his  home  at  223  Greensburg  -ike. 
North  Versailles  Township,  Allegheny  county,  yesterday,  and  told  his 
story  of  the  assassination  of  President  Abraham  Lincoln. 

It  wa«  on  Good  Friday  night,  April  14,  1965,  when  Lincoln,  sitting. 
in  the  =tate  box  with  his  party  in  the  Ford's  Theatre,  Washington,  D.C. . 
was  shot  down  by  John  Wilkes  Booth.   Details  of  the  assassination  and 
subsequent  turmoil  are  matters  of  record. 

But  who  were  the  four  young  Union  troopers  who  carried  their 
stricken  commander-in-chief  from  the  theatre  to  the  Peterson  home  > 
across  the  street. 

Jacob  J   Soles,  83,  who  was  a  member  of  Thompson's  Light  Artillery 
which  in  the  fall  of  1964,  had  been  sent  to  Fort  Barry  to  protect 
Washington,  has  answered  the  question. 

Soles  and  three  comrades,  Jabez  Griffiths,  John  Corey  and  William 
Sample   all  of  whom  enlisted  from  Pittsburgh,  were  sitting  across  the 
oaTcony  rrom  the  presidential  box  when  the  assassin  struck.   They  had 
obtained  leave  of  absence  to  attend  the  theatre. 

Only  Soles  could  tell  what  part  he  and  his  comrades  played  in  the 
tragedy  -  the  others  are  dead. 

Sole*  ha=  been  a  coal  miner  all  his  life  and  lost  an  eye  several 
years  ago  in  an  accident.  He  is  living  with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Laura 
Leff ler. 
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Every  year  on  Lincoln's  birthday  Jflrs.  Leon  0.  geffers,  MeKees- 
port,  Pa.,  visitors  staying  at__2130  TangerineAve.  J  pauses  to  give 
thought  to  her  father,  Jabez  Griffiths,  one  of  four  Union  soldiers 
from  around  McKeesport,  who  carried  President  Lincoln  from  Ford 
theatre  the  night  John  Wilkes  Booth  fired  the  fatal  assasin's  bullet . .  . 

Old  newspaper  clippings,  including  one  from  the  N.Y.  Times, 
relate  the  story  ,  .  .  Griffiths,  John  Corey,  William  Sample  and  Jacob 
Soles  were  on  a  pass  from  Camp  Barry,  had  seats  near  the  Presi- 
dent's box,  heard  the  shot  and  a  woman's  scream  and  rushed  to 
help  ...  an  Army  officer  directed  them  to  carry  the  wounded 
President  from  the  theatre  ...  in  the  street  there  was  a  wait  of  five 
minutes  because  nobody  knew  where  to  take  the  President  .  .  .  then 
someone  rushed  up  and  directed  them  to  the  house  across  the  street 
in  which  Lincoln  later  died  .  .  .  there  was  great  excitement,  crowds 
milling  in  the  street. 

Mrs.  Sellers'  father  ran  away  at  16  to  join  the  Army  .  .  .  served 
in  light  artillery  .  .  .  later  became  captain  of  a  river  boat  .  .  . 
papers  wrote  him  up  many  times  in  later  days. 


Jottings 


This  one  stumped  the  experts:  Doyleston,  Pa.,  man  wrote  Benson 
B.  Smith  of  the  C.  of  C.  asking  where  in  Florida  he  could  find  the 
National  Desertion  Bureau  which  is  operated  by  State  of  Florida  .  .  . 
February  issue  of  Travel  has  stories  on  glories  of  St.  P'rg  .  .  .  fea- 
tures Sunshine  Skyway  in  words  and  pictures  .  .  .  Hoboken,  N.J., 
called  one  of  hardest  drinking  cities;  in  world  in  March  Esquire  piece 
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LINCOLN  ASSASSINATION  PLOT 
RECALLED  BY  LAWYER  HERE 


Z?#  C.  William  Duncan 


SEVENTY-TWO  years  ago,  al- 
most to  the  day,  President  Lin- 
coln attended  a  showing  of  "Our 
American  Cousin"  at  Ford's  Thea- 
tre in  Washington  and  was  fatally 
shot. 

Joseph  Gross,  Philadelphia  attor- 
ney and  student  of  history,  recalls 
some  of  the  incidents  surrounding 
the  chase,  capture,  trial  and  con- 
viction of  the  conspirators. 

"At  dawn  following  the  night  of 
the  shooting,  police  broke  into  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Surratt,  a 
widow  in  her  early  forties,  who 
looked  much  younger  and  possessed 
rare  charm  and  beauty,"  said  Mr. 
Gross.  The  shooting  of  the  Presi- 
dent took  place  on  the  evening  of 
April  14,  1865. 

"Booth,  the  assassin,  was  known 
to  have  been  a  frequent  visitor  at 
her  home  and  to  have  been  a  chum 
of  her  son,  John.  The  house  was 
searched,  but  neither  Booth  nor 
young  Surratt  could  be  found.  Fur- 
ther investigation  revealed  the  fact 
Booth  had  escaped  on  horseback, 
followed  by  his  friend,  David  Her- 
old.  Soldiers  were  immediately 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Surratt 
home  and  Mrs.  Surratt  was  taken 
into  custody.  The  son  had  escaped. 
"An  anonymous  tip  was  received 
at  headquarters  that  Booth  and 
Herold  had  been  at  Lloyd's  tavern 
at  Surrattsville,  ten  miles  from 
Washington.  The  proprietor  at 
first  denied  it  but,  after  a  severe 
grilling,  admitted  Booth  and  Herold 
had  stopped  at  his  tavern  for 
whisky  a  few  hours  after  the  mur- 
der. 

"Following  that  lead,  police 
learned  that  on  the  morning  fol- 
lowing the  shooting,  a  Dr.  Mudd 
had  treated  Booth  for  injuries  to 
his  leg  sustained  as  he  fell  in  his 
flight  from  the  theatre.  On  April 
20  Booth  was  discovered  hiding  in 
a  barn  at  Bowling  Green.  Upon  his 
refusal  to  surrender  he  was  shot  and 
the  barn  set  on  fire.  Many  later 
contended  he  escaped,  as  it  was  re- 
ported he  was  seen  from  time  to 
time. 

"Preparation  of  the  trial  of  the 
accused  was  begun  in  the  midst  of 
public  bitterness.  The  people 
wanted  revenge.    Even  in  the  South 


there   was   hatred   against   the   ac- 
cused. 

a  SOUTHERN  people  knew  that  in 

^  Lincoln's  great  heart  there  had 
been  no  room  for  hatred,  that  he 
wanted  his  country  reunited,  not 
only  geographically  and  legally,  but 
also  in  spirit  and  in  love.  Now  they 
were  doomed  to  face  the  problem  of 
reconstruction  without  him. 

"On  May  6  a  military  commission 
was  appointed  to  meet  at  Washing- 
ton for  the  trial  of  David  E.  Herold, 
George  A.  Atzerodt,  Lewis  Payne, 
Michael  O'Laughlin,  Edward  Span- 
gler,  Samuel  Arnold,  Mary  E.  Sur- 
ratt and  Samuel  A.  Mudd,  charged 
with  having  conspired  with  John  Ft. 
Surratt,  John  Wilkes  Booth  'and 
others  unknown'  in  the  murder  of 
Abraham  Lincoln." 

As  has  been  said  the  trial  was  to 
be  by  a  military  commission.  The 
defense  raised  the  question  of  juris- 
diction. It  was  argued  the  accused, 
being  charged  with  crime,  were  en- 
titled to  a  trial  by  jury,  inasmuch 
as  the  war  had  ended  and  civil 
courts  were  in  session.  This  point 
was  overruled. 

About  150  witnesses  were  called. 
The  testimony  disclosed  that  for 
some  time  prior  to  the  murder 
Booth  and  the  others  had  been 
plotting  the  kidnaping  of  Lincoln. 
A  gang  of  mounted  men  were  to 
surround  Lincoln's  carriage  at  a 
lonely  spot,  seize  the  coach,  carry 
Lincoln  across  the  Potomac  and 
force  peace  on  terms  favorable  to 
the  South. 

The  plot  failed  because  Lincoln 
did  not  appear  on  the  night  the 
conspirators  assembled.  He  had 
been  detained  at  a  conference  with 
Secretary  Chase.  Then  Lee  sur- 
rendered and  the  scheme  was  aban- 
doned. 

The  rebellion  having  failed, 
Booth  decided  to  be  its  avenger  and 
throw  the  country  into  consterna- 
tion by  the  assassination  of  the 
leading  man  of  the  Union. 

A  T  THE  trial  Dr.  Mudd  pleaded  he 
**■  had  not  recognized  Booth  under 
his  disguise  on  the  night  he  had  set 
the  broken  leg  and  merely  rendered 
medical  aid  to  a  sick  man  in  dis- 
tress. Mudd,  O'Laughlin  and  Ar- 
nold were  given  life  sentences,  but 
were  pardoned  by  President  John- 
son before  he  went  out  of  office. 


Mrs.  Surratt  pleaded  ner  ac- 
quaintance with  the  conspirators 
was  purely  social,  but  two  of  her 
friends  turned  State's  evidence  and 
implicated  her  in  at  least  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  conspiracy. 

Spangler  was  convicted  merely  of 
assisting  Booth  to  escape  and  was 
sentenced  to  prison  for  six  years. 
Mrs.  Surratt,  Payne,  Herold  and 
Atzerodt  were  sentenced  to  death. 

"As  soon  as  it  became  known  Airs. 
Surratt  was  to  die  on  the  scaffold, 
many  loyal  Northerners  experi- 
enced a  reaction,"  Mr.  Gross  con- 
tinued. 

"Those  who  recalled  her  beauty 
were  repelled  by  the  thought  of  her 
hanging  at  a  rope's  end  and  en- 
deavored to  have  the  verdict 
changed,  but  in  vain.  She  died  with 
the  rest  on  July  7,  1865. 

"There  was  still  one  conspirator 
unpunished,  John  H.  Surratt,  who 
had  sought  safety  in  flight  and  left 
his  mother  to  face  death  alone.  He 
was  captured  the  following  year  in 
Alexandria.  Egypt,  and  brought  to 
America  on  February  21,  1867.  On 
June  17,  1867,  he  was  put  on  trial. 

"The  case  was  one  of  the  most 
bitterly  contested  in  the  history  of 
American  jurisprudence.  The  jury 
was  out  three  days,  failed  to  agree 
and  was  dismissed.  Surratt  was 
discharged   later. 


THE  ASSASSINATION  OF  LINCOLN 

Incidents  Recalled  by  tile  Death 
of  Judge  Halt— The  Princi- 
pal Witness  Alive. 


Harry  Jlawk,   WJio  Was  on  the  Stagfe 
—     at  FoH'a-  Tells  the  Story  of 
/      iJooth's  Crape. 


He  Wns  HimBelf  Twice  Arrested  as  an 
Accessory  to  the  Murder,  BuiWaii 
Subsequently      lleleuscd— 
Graphic  Account  of 
.'■  tlie  (jreat  Trag- 
edy. 


tfromiht  Cincinnati  Ctmmtrciul-Cazette, 

The.  death  last  week  of  Judge  Holt, 
who,  as  judge  advocate  general,  presided 
at  the  trial  of  the  assassin  of  President 
Lincoln,  more  than  twenty-nine  years 
ago,  has  placed  in  circulation  a  Hood  of 
Stories  of  the  terrible  tragedy  that  fol- 
lowed so  closely  upon  the  heels  of  al- 
most the  final  conflict  of  the  great  re- 
bellion that  between  two  suns  it  changed 
a  land  of  rejoicing  into  a  land  of  mourn- 
ing. One  of  the  best  of  these  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Logan  correspondent  of  j 
the  Comincrcial-Uaxettc. 
'  Mr.  Harry  Hawk,  the  well  known 
comedian,  and  the  principal  witness  of 
the  assassination,  is  still  alive,  and 
though  not  young  is  still  distinctly 
youthful  in  appearance.  The  past  sea- 
son he  was  a  member  of  the  "Darkest 
Russia'*  Company,  in  which  he  played 
the  comedy  part.  Seen  by  a  CnvimcrcUil- 
Quzctte  representative,  Mr.  Hawk  re- 
cited in  full  detail  Hie  story  of  the  as- 
sassination, and  all  of  the  accompany- 
ing circumstances. 

On  the  night  of  April  11,  ISC",  Harry 
Hawk  appeared  in  the  character  of  Asa 
Trenchard  in  '-The  American  Cousin" 
at  the  old  Ford  theater  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  It  was  the  occasion  of  a  benefit 
for  Laura  Keene.  President  Lincoln, 
hia  wife,  and  a  party  of  friends  sat  in 
an  upper  box,  overlooking  the  stage. 
The  theater  was  packed.  In  the  second 
scene'  of  the  third  act,  while  Asa 
Trenchard  (Mr.  Hawk)  h  Id  tno  stag? 
alone,  the  assassia  entered  the  Lincoln 
box  and  shot  the  president.  Then  he 
leaped  to  the  stage,  brandishing  a  knife, 
ami  Mr.  Hawk  recognized  him  as  Johu 
Wilkes  Booth,  the  actor. 

Two  days  later  Mr.  Hawk  wrote  this 
letter  to  his  parents,  then  living  in 
Chicago: 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  lii,  'C5. — My 
Dear  Parents:  This  is  the  first  oppor- 
tunity 1  have  had  to  write  to  you  since 
the  assassination  of  our  dear  president 
on  Friday  night,  as  1  have  been  in  cus 
tody  ever  since.  I  was  one  of  the  prin 
cipal  witnesses  of  the  sad  affair,  having 
been  on  the  stage  at  the  time  of  the 
fatal  shot.  1  was  playing  Asa  Trench- 
ard in  ''The  American  Cousin."  The 
old  lady  of  the  theater  (Mrs.  Muzzey) 
had  just  gone  off  the  stage,  and  1  was 
answering  her  exit  speech,  when  1  heard 
the  shot  fired.  I  turned,  looked  up  at 
the  president'si  box,  heard  the  man  ex 
claim  ".Sic  semper  tyrannis,''  saw  him 
jump  from  the  staff  and  drop  to  the 
stage.  He  slipped  when  he  gained  the 
stage,  but  got  updn  his  feet  in  a  mo- 
ment, brandished  a  large  knife,  saying 
"The  South  shall  be  free,"  turned  hit 
face  in  the  direction  1  stood,  anc 
I  recognized  him  as  Wilkes 
Pooth.  He  ran  toward  me,  and 
seeing  the  knife,  thought  I  was  the  one 
he  ivhs  after,  run'  off  the  stavje  ami  up  a 
flight  of  stairs.     Hejnade  his  escape  out 


of  a  door  in  the  rearot  the  theater, 
mounted  a  horse  and  rode  away.  The 
above  all  occurred  in  the  space  of  a  few 
seconds,  and  at  the  time  I  did  not  know 
the  president  was  shot,  although  if  I 
had  tried  to  stop  him  he  (Booth)  would 
have  stabbed  me.  I  am  now  under 
81,010  bail  to  appear  as  a  witness  when 
Booth  is  tried,  if  caught.  All  the  above 
I  have  sworn  to.  You  may  imagine  the 
excitement  in  the  theater,  which  was 
crowded,  with  cries  of  "hang  him," 
"who  is  he,"  from  every  one  present.  It 
was  the  saddest  thing  I  ever  knew.  The 
city  only  the  night  before  was  illu- 
minated, and  everybody  was  happy. 
Now  all  is  sadness.  'Everybody  looks 
gloomy  and  sad.  Mrs.  Lincoln  was 
laughing  at  my  speech  when  the  shot 
was  fired. 

Mr.  Hawk's  story  in  detail  of  the  same 
is  as  follows:  "We  were  giving  good  per- 
formance that  night.  Poth  the  company 
and  the  audience  seemed  in  the  best  of 
humor.  President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  and 
party  came  in  duriug  the  first  act.  John 
Matthews,  who  was  playing  Lord  Dun- 
dreary, hail  just  asked  one  of  his  foolish 
conundrums,  and  then  added  in  a  listen- 
ing way:  'They  don't  see  it.'  The  peo- 
ple had  turned  and  were  rising  in  their 
seats  to  greet  the  president.  1  put  in  a 
'gag'  line  and  said,  'Xo,  but  they  see 
him.'  The  house  laughed  aud  cheered, 
the  orchestra  played  'Hail  to  the  Chief,' 
and  there,  was  great  enthusiasm  when 
the  president  and  party  came  iuto  the 
upper  box  at  the  right  hand  as  you  faced 
the  stage.  As  I  said  before,  the  perform- 
ance went  very  smoothly.  In  the  second 
act  it  was  a  forest,  setting,  with  no 
furniture  on  the  stage.  I  was  on  the 
stage  with  Mrs.  Muzzey,  our  'old  lady.' 
In  th*  play  it  was  supposed  that  1  had 
lost  my  fortune,  and  so  she  refused  to 
allow  me,  the  American  cousin, to  marry 
her  daughter.  The  dialogue  was  as  fol- 
lows, she  speaking  lirbt: 

4  'So  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  you  are  not 
accustomed  to  the,  manners  of  good 
society." 

"After  speaking  these  lines  she  left 
the  stage,  and  I  said: 

"  'Not  accubtomed  to  the  manners  of 
good  society,  eh?  Well,  1  guess  I  know 
enough  to  turn  you  inside,  out,  old  wo- 
man; you  damned  old  sock-dologing, 
man-trap.' 

"Just  nb  I  had  finished  these  lines  and 
was  standing  toward  the  front  of  the 
stage  opposite  from  the  president's  box, 
the  shot  was  fired.  The  report  startled 
me  somewhat,  but,  as  the  report  was 
muffled,  I  thought  it  came  from  the 
property-rooin  of  the  theater.  I  did  not 
recognize  the  sound  as  that  of  a  pistol 
shot.  Then  I  saw  a  mau  with  a  long 
dagger  in  the  front  of  the  pres- 
ident's box.  He  jumped  to  the 
stage,  but  before  h^  jumped 
he  shouted:        'Sic         semper         ty- 

rannis,' although  I  did  not  understand 
the  words  at  the  time.  The  spur  on  his 
boot  caught  in  the  drapery  of  the  box, 
and  he  fell  to  the  stage,  lie  dragged 
himself  np  on  one  knee  and  was  slash- 
ing the  long  knife  around  him  like  one 
who  was  crazy  and  desperate.  It  was 
then,  1  am  sure,  I  heard  him  say,  'The 
South  shall  be  free.'  I  recognized 
Pooth  as  he  regained  his  reet  and-  came 
toward  me  waving  his  knife.  I  did  not 
know  what  he  had  done  nor  what  his 
purpose  might  be.  I  did  simply  what 
any  other  man  would  have  done— I  ran. 
My  dressing  room  was  up  a  short  llight 
of  stairs,  and  I  retreated  to  it.  Pooth 
followed  me  through  the  same  and 
reached  the  back  stage  door,  where  his 
horse  was  in  waiting. 

"When  1  realized  that  Pooth  was  not 
after  me  I  ran  back  to  the  stage,  and  as 
I  came  on  Colonel  Steward,  who  had 
been  seated  opposite  the  president's 
party,  jumped  to  the  staffe  and  grabbed 
me.  'Where  is  that  man."  he  asked. 
'The  man  that  shot  the  president.' 

"  'My  God!'  was  all    I    could  exclairr 


Then  I  saw  in  the  upper  box  the  presi- 
dent leaning  forward,  unconscious, 
while  Mrs.  Lincoln  supported  his  head 
The  members  of  the  company  surrounded 
me. 

"  'An  actor,'  said  I.  'What's  his  name'." 
'I  won't  tell,'  1  replied.  'There'll  be  a 
terrible  uproar,  and  I  want  to  keep  out 
of  the  trouble.' 

"Phillips,  our  old  man,  turned  to  me 
and  said:  'Don't  be  a  fool:  the  man  has 
shot  the  president,  and  you  will  be 
hanged  if  you  don't  give  his  name.'  'It 
was  John  Pooth,'  1  said.  They  were 
amazed.  It  finally  developed  that  only 
myself  and  a  man  named  Ferguson  pos- 
itively identified  Pooth  that  night.  Fer- 
guson saw  hiiu  go  into  the  passageway 
behind  the  president's  box.  Pooth 
barred  the  dour  behind  him. 

"Although  the  incidents  connected 
with  the  tragedy  followed  one  another 
with  the  greatest  rapidity,  every  move- 
ment and  the  slightest  action  of  those 
j  about  me  just  before  and  after  the  shot, 
are  stamped  on  my  mind  so  that  the 
picture  stands  before  me  today  as  viv- 
idly as  though  1  had  seen  it  just  yester- 
day. 1  cau  see  Lincoln  unconscious 
in  the  box,  the  doctors  being  pushed 
up  to  hi  in  over  the  baelr:.  of  two  men 
who  had  made  a  sort  of  bridge  of  their 
bodies,  as  it  was  impossible  to  reach  the 
president  in  the  passageway.  I  can  see 
the  look  of  madness  in  Pooth's  face  as 
he  jumped  to  the  stage,  and  that  wild 
cry  still  rings  in  my  ears.  The  excite- 
ment and  uproar  were  followed  by  a 
sudden  funeral  hush,  as  the  president 
was  carried  out  of  the  theater  to  a  house 
on  the  opposite  side  of  tiie  street.  It 
was  truly  a  night  never  to  be  forgotten. 


J     WK L GUT 


THE 
.>3ASSINATI0N   of  PRESIDENT   LINCOLN 

By 

JOSEPH  H.  HAZLETOS 
{An  eye  witness) 

On  the  14th  day  of  April,  1865,  a  little  school  boy,  with  his  school 
books  in  a  strap  thrown  carelessly  across  his  shoulder,  romped  down  Tenth 
Street  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  as  he  approached  old  Ford's  Theatre  there 
stood  in  front  a  tall,  stately  man,  swarthy  of  complexion,  raven  black 
curly  hair,  a  drooping  moustache,  and  a  wondrous  kind  eye.  That  man  was 
John  Wilkes  Bcfth,  who  that  night,  by  the  act  of  a  mad-man  swayed  the  des- 
tiny of  our  nation.  The  little  school  boy  was  myself. 

It  was  a  great  thing  for  my  little  companion  and  myself  to  speak  to 
Mr.  Bo*th,  or  to  have  him  speak  to  us.  le   looked  upon  him  as  something 
beyond  the  ordinary.  As  I  started  to  pass  him,  I  lifted  my  cap  and  said 
"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Bolh."  He  beckoned  me  over  to  him,  lifted  my  cap  from 
my  head,  ran  his  fingers  through  my  hair  and  said;   "Well,  little  man,  are 
you  going  to  be  an  actor  some  day?"  I  was  program  boy  and  ran  errands 
around  the  Theatre  at  the  time.   I  replied:   "I  don't  know,  Mr.  Bcfth, 
perhaps."  Little  did  I  dream  at  that  time  that  I  would  spend  fifty  years 
of  my  life  in  the  theartical  profession.  Bcfth  took  from  his  pocket  a 
little  folder,  which  contained  the  coin  of  the  day  commonly  known  as  "shin 
plasters"  of  the  denominations  of  five,  ten,  twenty-five  and  fifty  cents. 
Handing  me  a  ten  cent  plaster,  he  pulled  my  hat  playfully  over  my  eyes, 
patted  me  on  the  shoulders  and  bade  me  run  buy  myself  something.   I  have 
wondered,  in  the  intervening  years,  whether  that  man  had  that  terrible 
crime  on  his  mind  at  that  time,  when  talking  to  an  innocent  little  school 
boy. 

fell,  I  went  around  the  Thearte  that  ni:ht,  as  was  my  custom,  doing 
a  few  chores  for  the  actors,  then  went  around  in  front  of  the  house  to 
hand  out  programs.   It  was  a  gala  night,  the  play  was  "Our  American  Cousin" 
and  Laura  Keene  was  the  star.   Almost  every  one  knew  that  the  President 
would  be  there  as  the  newspspers  had  made  extensive  note  of  the  fact. 
The  house  was  packed,  the  gold  lace  of  the  Army  and  Navy  predominating. 

The  President  and  his  party  came  late,  the  second  act  was  on,  and  as 
Mr.  Lincoln  entered  the  audience  rose  enmasse  and  cheered,  Mr.  Lincoln 
came  down  to  the  front  of  the  box  which  had  been  reserved  for  him,  and  with 
that  sad,  sweet  smile,  which  he  was  wont  to  wear  on  such  occasions,  bowed 
his  acknowledgments  and  took  his  seat  and  the  play  went  on. 

The  third  act  was  on  and  I  was  standing  directly  opposite  the  Pres- 
ident's box,  Hiking  up  at  him  and  noting  with  childish  delight  to  see 
how  he  was  enjoying  the  play.  I  happened  to  turn  my  head  toward  the  main 
entrance  and  waw  Wilkes-Both  enter.  He  stopped  a  moment  to  say  a  word 
to  Mr.  Buckingham,  the  door-keeper,  then  started  upstairs  to  the  Dress 
Circle.  As  the   passed  along  the  side  ai»le  toward  the  President 't  box, 
I  noted  the  change  in  his  dress.   /hen  he  spoke  to  me  in  the  afternoon  he 
was  dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion,  in  the  picturesque  costume  of  the 
day,  velvet  collar  and  cuffs,  now  he  was  wearing  heavy  riding  boots,  spurs, 
a  blue  flannel  shirt  and  an  army  slouch  hat.   I  wondered  in  my  boyish  way 
what  he  was  doing  there  on  such  a  gala  night  dressed  in  such  a  garb. 

I  did  not  have  long  to  wait,  there  was  a  flash,  a  report  and  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  had  been  assassinated.  There  are  not  words  in  the  English 
language  to  describe  the  aifful  hush  which  fell  over  the  house  when  rthe 
shot  was  fired.  Everyone  seemed  to  realize  that  something  terriblehad 
happened  but  no  one  seemed  to  take  the  initiative,  until  Laura  Keene, 
rushing  down  to  the  footlights,  cried,  "Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  the  President 
has  been  shot."  Then  all  was  pandemonium. 

o 
.hen  Both  fired  the  shot  he  dropped  the  weapon,  a  single  barrelled 

affair,  called  a  derringer,  and  drawing  a  Bowie  knife  ran  to  the  edge  of 

the  box.  Major  Rathbone  tried  to  stop  him,  and  received  an  ugly  woulind 

on  his  arm.  Bo°th  leaped  over  the  rail  of  the  box  to  the  stage,  but  his 

spur  caught  in  the  American  flag  which  draped  the  box  and  he  fell  to  the 

stage.  History  says  he  broke  his  leg,  such  is  not  the  case,  had  he  done 

so  he  never  could  have  gotten  across  the  sixty  feet  of  stage,  however  he 


did  fracture  the  small  bones  in  his  ankle.  To  my  dying  day  I  shall  never 
forget  the  look  of  anguish  and  despair  on  that  man's  face,  as  he  half 
dragged  himself  to  the  center  of  the  stage.   Then  brandishing  the  knife 
above  his  head  and  with  a  maniac  stare,  cried  out,  "Sic  Semper  Tyrannis." 
He  managed  to  get  to  the  stage  door  where  his  horse  was  being  held,  mounted 
and  rode  rapidly  away. 

At  Anacosta  Bridge  he  was  joined  by  young  David  Herold — the  youngest 
of  the  conspirators,  and  another  man,  who  has  never  been  mentioned  in 
history,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Rhudy. 

The  trio  got  as  far  as  Port  Tobaco,  Maryland.  There,  Dr.  Mudd,  a 
country  surgeon,  set  the  small  fracture  in  Bcflh's  foot  and  provided  him 
with  a  home  made  crutch.  Boi;h  and  his  companions  then  rented  a  small  row 
boat  and  managed  to  cross  the  Potraac  into  Virginia,  where  B6*th  thought 
his  chances  of  escape  would  be  better.   On  landing  they  found  an  old  negro 
driving  a  mule  hitched  to  an  old  farm  wagon.  Paying  the  negro  to  drive 
them  to  a  ferV  crossing  the  Rapahanock  River,  this  they  crossed  and  pro- 
ceeded to  get  to  the  farm  house  of  Charles  Garrett,  where  they  asked  for 
shelterf  Garrett  told  Bcfth  that  he  could  not  take  them  into  the  house, 
but  that  they  could  take  refuge  in  the  barn,  a  tobacco  barn.   Hien  they 
went  into  the  barn  Both  discovered  that  in  getting  out  of  the  wagon  at  the 
ferry  landing  he  had  dropped  some  papers,  &e  asked  Rhudy  to  go  back  and 
get  them,  stating  that  those  papers  must  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
government.  This  Rhudy  did.   ./hen  he  had  gone  Bo^h  told  Herold  that  it 
would  be  better  for  them  to  separate,  and  each  one  best  look  out  for  him- 
self— that  he  (Bo$h)  was  going  to  try  and  get  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  if 
possible  get  a  boat  for  South  America.  This  he  did,  leaving  Herold  and 
Rhudy  to  their  fate. 

Some  days  after,  Col.  Baker  of  the  United  States  Secret  Service  trailed 
the  party  to  the  Garrett  farm,  and  in  that  barn  Rhudy  was  shot  by  one, 
Boston  Corbett  of  Baker's  Command,  believing  he  had  shot  Booth. 

As  I  have  stated,  Booth  got  to  South  iimerica,  where  he  remained  for 
over  three  years,  when  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  under  the  assumed 
name  of  St.  Helen,  traveling  around  from  one  state  to  another,  always 
seemingly  to  be  well  supplied  with  money.  He  finally  landed  in  Memphis, 
Tennessee.  There  he  met  and  bacame  the  warm  personal  friend  of  Pheonis 
Bates,  Attorney  General  of  that  State.  Booths  remained  in  Memphis  for 
many  years,  until  General  Bates  immigrated  to  Enid,  Oklahoma,  taking  B^oth 
with  him. 

On  the  38th  Anniversary  of  Lincoln's  Assassination,  1905,  Booth  or 
St.  Hellen,  as  he  was  then  known,  committed  suicide,  by  taking  sixteen 
grains  of  arsenic,  enough  poison  to  kill  a  dozen  men,  and  knowing  that 
he  had  to  die,  he  sent  for  a  priest  and  made  a  death  bed  confession  in 
the  presence  of  a  group  of  prominent  citizens  of  Enid,  in  which  he  stated 
that  he  was  Boxh  and  in  that  confession  stated  several  facts,  which  I 
knew  of,  as  a  boy,  and  I  am  confident  none  other  than  Bo%fe  could  have 
known.  Both  willed  his  remains  to  General  Bates,  who  had  them  embalmed 
and  which  I  have  since  seen  and  have  recognized  several  identfication 
marks,   the  broken  thumb,  the  scar  over  the  eye,  etc. 

These  facts  which  I  have  given  you  I  have  received  through  Beneral 
Bates  himself,  and  if  I  did  not  feel  thouroughly  convinced  that  those 
remains  which  I  saw  of  John  tfilkes  Booth  were  actually  his,  nothing  could 
tempt  me  to  give  them  to  you  and  I  truly  believe  that  the  United  States 
Government  believes  as  I  do,  that  it  was  not  Booth  v^ho  was  shot  in  Chaa. 
Garrett's  barn.  But  we  will  leave  Both  and  return  to  the  theatre. 

They  carefully  lifted  the  President  and  carried  him  across  the  street 
to  the  home  of  Mr.  Peterson,  one  of  our  merchants.  The  building  is  now 
being  used  as  the  Olroyd  Lincoln  Museum.  Mr.  Peterson  had  a  small  house 
and  a  large  family  and  the  only  vacant  room  was  a  small  hall  bedroom  in 
the  rear  of  the  first  floor.  They  took  the  President  in,  put  him  gently 
to  bed  and  sent  for  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  his  family,  also  Dr. 
Stone,  his  personal  physician,  and  the  vigil  of  the  night  began. 

Gray  dawn  was  streaking  through  the  window  on  the  morning  of  April 
15th  when  Dr.  Stone,  holding  the  President's  hand  and  feeling  that  his 
life  was  fast  ebbing  away,  said  to  Secretary  Stanton,  who  was  Secretary 
of  iJar,  nMr.  Stanton,  what  time  is  it?"  Secretary  Stanton  taking  his 


watch  out  replied,   "Twenty- two  minutes  past  seven,"  Then  Dr.  Stone, 
placing  the  President's  hand  gently  aetfoss  his  breast,  sighed  out: 
"The  President  is  dead."  Then  Secretary  Stanton  uttered  that  famous 
remark  that  will  go  thundering  down  through  the  corridors  of  time:  "^ow 
he  belfings  to  the  Ages." 

And  when  the  spirit  of  that  mighty  man  soared  its  way  to  that  "bourne 
from  which  no  traveler  returns,"  it  served  to  weld  an  unbreakable  link  of 
steel  betwwen  the  North  and  the  South,  making  it  one  grand  and  beautiful 
nation  that  stood  in  1865  as  it  stands  today,  with  ouTstretched  arms  to 
welcome  the  oppressed  of  other  nations  to  our  shores;  to  build  their  homes 
here  in  America,  and  it  stands  today  as  it  stoo*  when  our  martyred  Pres- 
ident met  his  doom,  ready  at  all  hazards,  by  force  of  arms,  if  necessary, 
to  protect  its  honor,  its  integrity,  and  its  flag — the  flag  of  the  great- 
est nation  on  earth — The  United  States  of  America. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  H.  Hazleton 


vUxeAAe^  3&sc, 


Saw  Lincoln 


mm. 


Joseph  H.  Hazleton,  character 
actor  arid  lecturer,  and  said  to 
be  the  only  living  witness  of 
the  assasination  of  President 
Lincoln,  will  speak  in  The  May 
Company's  Exposition  Hall, 
Wednesday,  February  12,  at 
2:15  p.m.  and  tell  of  his  ex- 
periences April  14,  1865,  on 
the  tragic  night  at  Ford's  Thea- 
tre in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Saw  Lincoln  Die — 
To  Talk  at  May  Co. 


Said  to  be  the  only  living  wit- 
ness to  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  Joseph  H.  Hazleton, 
character  actor  and  lecturer,   will 
speak  in  The  May  Company's  Ex- 
position    Hall,     Wednesday,     Feb- 
ruary   12,   at   2:15    p.m.    He   will 
recount   his   experiences   April    14, 
1866,  at  the  old   Ford   Theatre  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  the  night  of 
the  assassination.    Hazleton  was  a 
program   boy  at  the   theatre,   and 
is   said   to   have   talked   with  John 
Wilkes   Booth   a   few   hours   before 
the  tragedy.    During  the  perform- 
ance   of    "Our    American    Cousin", 
the    play    of     the    fatal    evening, 
Hazelton  says  he  saw  Booth  go  to 
the  President's  box,  saw  the  shoot- 
ing,   and    witnessed    Booth's    leap 
over   the    rail    of   the    box   to    the 
stage  in  his  first  step  of  the  escape. 
In  his  lecture  at  The  May  Com- 
pany, on   the-  birthday  celebration 
of  President  Lincoln,  Hazleton  will 
describe  the  tragedy  and  tell  inter- 
esting  anecdotes   about   the   Great 
Emancipator.     There    will    be    no 
charge. 
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Actor,  Who  Saw 
Assassination  of 
Lincoln,  Dead 

Joseph  Hazelton,  83,  actor,  re- 
puted to  have  been  the  last  living 
witness  to  the  assassination  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  died  yesterday 
in  St.  Vincent's  Hospital. 

Hazelton,    a    veteran     of    the 
stage    and    screen,    was    serving 
as    a    program    boy    in    Ford's 
Theater,     Washington,     on     the 
night    thaj    John    Wilkes    Booth 
shot  the  great  President. 
For  many  years,   Hazelton   had 
lived  at  2249  West  Twenty-fourth 
street.  After  a  distinguished  career 
on  the  stage,  he  turned  to  the  mo- 
tion picture  field  in  1912.  In  1926 
he  gave  up  acting  and  became  a 
lecturer. 

The  body  was  removed  to  Pierce 
Brothers'  Mortuary.  Funeral  ar- 
rangements will  be  completed  to- 
day. 
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Last  Witness  of  Great  Tragedy 


JOSEPH  H.  HAZELTON,  84,  an  actor,  was  buried  yesterday  in 
Hollywood  Cemetery.  Hazelton  was  the  last  witness  of  the  assas- 
sination of  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  was  a  program  boy  in  Ford's 
Theater  in  Washington,  D.  C,  the  night  Lincoln  was  shot,  and 
saw  the  entire  tragedy.  Following  the  case  with  great  interest, 
Hazelton  was  among  those  who  were  convinced  that  John  Wilkes 
Booth,  the  assassin,  did  not  die  under  the  guns  of  Federal  officers, 
but  instead  escaped  and  committed  suicide  38  years  later  in 
Enid,  Okla.  ' 
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Witness  To  Lincoln's 
Assassination  Dies 


Joseph  M.  Hazelton,  who  as  a 
page  boy  at  Ford's  Theatre  in 
Washington  handed  the  program 
of  "Our  American  Cousin"  to  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  on  the  evening  of 
April  14,  18S5,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  witnessed  the  assassination, 
was  buried  this  week  after  suc- 
cumbing to  an  attack  of  pneu- 
monia. He  was  83  years  old  and 
lived  at  2301  West  Twenty-fourth 
Btreet. 

Hazelton  had  been  a  character 
nctor  on  stage  and  screen  for  68 
years  and  was  famous  for  his  lec- 
ture of  his  eye-witness  account  of 
Lincoln's  death. 

When  John  Wilkes  Booth  fired 
the  shot  that  stunned  the  nation, 
the  12-year-old  boy  who  saw  it 
all  had  a  ten-cent  "shin-plaster" 
which  Booth  had  given  him  only 
•  few  hours  before. 

Hazelton  also  had  his  own  theory 
on  the  death  of  Booth.  The  actor, 
according  to  Hazelton,  was  joined 
by  two  conspirators,  Herold  and 
Rhudy,  after  the  shooting,  and  the 
three  crossed  into  Maryland,  where 
Dr.  Mudd  set  the  fracture  -in 
Booth's  foot.  The  trio  went  as 
far  as  Virginia,  where  they  took 
shelter  in  a  barn   on  the  Garrett 


farm.  There  Booth  left  his  com- 
panions, thinking  he  could  escape 
better  alone.  Army  agents  caught 
up  with  the  party  at  Garrett's 
farm,  and  the  agents  killed  Rhudy 
believing  he  was  Booth. 

Booth  escaped  to  South  America, 
where  he  remained  for  three  years, 
then  returned  to  the  Unitd  States 
under  the  name  of  St.  Helen.  After 
migrating  for  several  years,  he 
became  a  friend  of  Pheonis  Bates, 
attorney  general  of  Tennessee,  and 
was  taken  by  Bates  to  Enid,  Okla- 
home,  where,  on  the  38th  anniver- 
sary of  Lincoln's  assassination,  in 
1903,  Booth  took  his  own  life  by 
swallowing  16  grains  of  arsenic 
and  confessed  his  crime  before  he 
died. 

Hazelton,  whose  uncle,  General 
Frederick  Foster,  was  a  member  of 
Grant's  staff,  had  met  Lincoln  sev- 
eral times,  and  whenever  Lincoln 
visited  Ford's  Theatre  he  accepted 
a  program  from  the  boy.  Miss 
Elizabeth  Rendell,  1315  South 
Flower,  for  years  Hazelton's  man- 
ager and  who  nursed  him  during 
his  last  illness,  is  now  preparing 
a  book  on  his  life. 
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SAW  LINCOLN  SHOT, 

NOW  MOVIE  EXTRA 

HOLLYWOOD,  Sept.  26  (AP)— 
J  H  Hazelton,  83,  who  said  he  was 
a'  program  boy  at  Ford's  Theater. 
Washington,  the  night  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  assassinated,  worked 
today  as  an  extra  in  the  movies. 

"I  was  in  front  of  the  theater  the 
afternoon  of  the  assassination,"  he 
said,  "and  saw  John  Wilkes  Booth. 
That  night,  while  I  was  working,  I 
saw  him  again.  He  had  been  well 
dressed  in  the  daytime;  now  I  no- 
ticed he  was  wearing  riding  boots, 
an  army  shirt  and  some  old  trou- 
sers. I  wondered  about  it  at  the 
time." 

Hazelton  said  that,  boy-like,  he 
was  looking  at  the  President  rath- 
er than  the  play,  saw  the  flash  of 
Booth's  pistol,  and  the  collapse  of 
Lincoln. 

Ten  years  later,  the  erstwhile 
program  boy  became  an  actor.  He 
is  playing  a  juror  now  in  th«  film 
"Mountain  Justice." 
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Assassination  0/  P 


Ford's   Theatre,   Washington,    D.C. 
Where  the  Fresident  ii.as   assassinated 


ON  TIIF,  14th  day  of  April,  1865,  a  little  school  boy, 
with  his  school  hooks  in  a  strap  thrown  carelessly 
across  his  shoulder,  romped  down  Tenth  Street  in 
Washington,  D.C,  and  as  he  approached  old  Ford's  Theatre 
there  stood  in  front  a  tall,  stately  man,  swarthy  of  complex- 
ion, raven  black  curly  hair,  a  drooping  moustache,  and  a 
wondrous  kind  eye.  That  man  was  John  Wilkes  Booth,  who 
that  night,  by  the  act  of  a  mad-man  swayed  the  destiny  of 
our   nation.  The   little  school  boy    was  myself. 

It  was  a  great  thing  for  my  little  companion  and  my- 
self lu  speak  to  Mr.  Booth,  or  to  bave  him  speak  to  us.  We 
looked  upon  him  as  something  beyond  the  ordinary.  As  1 
started  to  pass  him,  1  lifted  my  cap  and  said  "How  do  you 
do,  Mr.  Booth."  He  beckoned  me  over  to  him,  lifted  my  cap 
from  my  head,  ran  his  fingers  through  my  hair  and  said: 
"Well,  little  man,  are  you  going  to  be  an  actor  some  day?" 
1  was  program  boy  and  ran  errands  around  the  Theatre  at 
the  time.  I  replied:  "I  don't  know,  Mr.  Booth,  perhaps." 
Little  did  1  dream  at  that  time  that  I  would  spend  fifty  years 
of  my  life  in  the  theatrical  profession.  Booth  took  from  his 
pocket  a  little  folder,  which  contained  the  coin  of  the  day 
commonly  known  as  "shin  plasters"  of  the  denominations  of 
five,  ten,  twenty-five  and  fifty  cents.  Handing  me  a  ten  cent 
plaster,  he  pulled  my  hat  playfully  over  my  eyes,  patted  me 
on  the  shoulders  and  bade  me  run  buy  myself  something.  1 
have  wondered,  in  the  intervening  years,  whether  that  nun 
had  that  terrible  crime  on  his  mind  at  that  time,  when  talk- 
ing to  an  innocent  little  school  boy. 

Well,  1  went  around  the  Theatre  that  ni^ht,  as  was  my 
custom,  doing  a  few  chores  for  the  actors,  then  went  around 
in  front  of  the  house  to  hand  out  programs.  It  was  a  ^ala 
night,  the  play  was  "Our  American  Cousin"  and  Laura 
Keene  was  the  star.  Almost  every  one  knew  that  the  Fresi- 
dent would  be  there  as  the  newspapers  had  made  extensive 
note  of  the  fact.  The  house  was  packed,  the  gold  lace  of  the 
Army    and    Navy    predominating. 

The  Fresident  and  his  party  came  late,  the  second  act 
was   on,    and    as    Mr.   Lincoln   entered    the    audience    rose    en 
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masse  and  cheered,  Mr.  Lincoln  came  down  to  the  front  of 
the  box  which  had  been  reserved  for  him,  and  with  that  sad, 
sv\eel  smile,  which  he  was  wont  to  wear  on  such  occasions, 
bowed  his  acknowledgments  and  took  his  seat  and  the  play 
went  on. 

The  thud  act  was  on  and  I  was  standing  directly  oppo- 
site the  President's  box,  looking  up  at  him  and  noting  with 
childish  delight  to  see  how  he  w  as  enjoying  the  play.  1 
happened  to  turn  iu>  head  toward  the  main  entrance  and 
saw  Wilkes- Hooth  enter.  He  stopped  a  moment  to  say  a  word 
to  Mr.  Buckingham,  the  door-keeper,  then  started  upstairs  to 
the  Dress  Circle.  As  he  passed  along  the  side  aisle  toward 
the  President's  box,  I  noted  the  change  in  bis  dress.  When 
he  spoke  to  me  in  the  afternoon  he  was  ilressed  in  the  height 
of  fashion,  in  the  picturesque  costume  of  the  day,  velvet  col- 
lar and  cuffs,  now  he  was  wearing  heavy  riding  boots,  spurs, 
a  blue  flannel  shirt  and  an  army  slouch  hat.  I  wondered  in 
my  boyish  way  what  he  was  doing  there  on  such  a  gala  night 
dressed  in  such  a  garb. 

I  did  not  have  Ioiik  to  wait,  there  was  a  flash,  a  report 
and  President  Lincoln  had  been  assassinated.  There  are  not 
words  in  the  Foolish  language  to  describe  the  awful  hush 
which  fell  over  the  house  when  the  shot  was  fired.  Everyone 
seemed  to  realize  that  something  terrible  had  happened  but 
no  one  seemed  to  take  the  initiative,  until  Laura  Kecue,  rush- 
ing down  to  the  footlights,  cried,  "Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
the    President    has    been    shot."    Then    all    was   pandemonium. 

When  Booth  tired  the  shot  he  dropped  the  weapon,  a  sin- 
gle barrelled  affair,  called  a  derringer,  and  drawing  a  Howie 
knife  ran  to  the  edge  of  the  box.  Major  Kalhbouc  tried  to 
stop  him,  and  received  an  ugly  wound  on  his  arm.  Booth 
leaped  over  the  rail  of  the  box  to  the  stage,  but  his  spur 
caught  in  the  American  flag  which  draped  the  box  anil  lie 
fell  to  the  sta^e.  History  says  he  broke  his  leg,  such  is  not 
the  Case,  had  he  done  so  he  never  could  have  k(,"{'"  across 
the  sixty  feet  of  sta^e,  however  he  did  fracture  the  small 
bones  in  his  ankle.  To  my  dying  day  I  shall  never  forget 
the  look  of  anguish  and  despair  on  that  man's  face,  as  he 
half  dragged  himself  to  the  center  of  the  stage.  Then  brand- 
ishing the  knife  above  hi-  head  and  with  a  maniac  stare, 
cried  out,  "Sic  Semper  Tyrannis."  He  managed  to  get  to  the 
staKe  door  where  his  horse  was  being  held,  mounted  and 
rode    rapidly     away. 

At  Anacosta  Bridge  he  was  joined  by  young  Havid 
flerold — the  youngest  of  the  conspirators,  and  another  man, 
who  has  never  been  mentioned  in  historv,  a  man  by  the  name 
of   Khudy. 

'l'he  trio  got  as  far  as  Port  Tobaco,  Maryland.  There, 
Or.  Mudd,  a  country  surgeon,  set  the  small  fracture  in 
Booth's  toot  and  provided  him  with  a  home-made  crutch. 
Booth  and  his  companions  then  rented   a  small   row   boat  and 
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managed  to  cross  the  Potomac  into  Virginia,  where  BooMi 
thought  his  chances  of  escape  would  be  better.  On  landing 
they  found  an  old  negro  driving  a  mule  hitched  to  an  old 
t.irm  wagon.  Paving  the  negro  to  drive  them  to  a  ferry  cross- 
ing the  Rapahannck  River,  this  they  crossed  and  proceeded 
to  get  to  the  lann  house  of  Charles  Garrett,  where  they 
asked  for  shelter.  Cjarrett  told  Booth  that  tie  could  not  t:  ke 
there  into  the  house,  but  that  they  could  take  refuge  in  the 
barn,  a  tobacco  barn.  When  t hey  '.vent  into  the  barn  Booth 
discovered  that  in  getting  out  of  the  wagon  at  the  ferry  land 
ing  he  had  dropped  some  papers.  He  asked  Rhudy  to  go  back 
and  ^el  them,  stating  thai  those  papers  must  not  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  government.  This  Rhudy  did.  When  he  had 
none  Booth  told  llerold  that  it  would  be  httter  for  them  to 
separate,  and  each  one  best  look  oui  tnr  himself — that  lie 
.Booth)  was  going  to  trv  and  get  to  N  on  oik,  Va.,  and  it 
possible  get  a  boa;  for  South  America.  This  he  did,  leaving 
llerold   and   Rhudj    to  their   fate. 

Some  days  after,  Col.  Baker  of  the  (nited  States  Secret 
Service  trailed  the  part)  to  the  Garrett  farm,  and  in  that 
barn  Rhudy  was  ^hot  by  one,  Boston  Corbett  o.t  Baker's  (  om- 
ni.tnd,   believing  he   had   shot   Booth. 

As  I  have  stated,  Booth  got  to  South  America,  where  he 
•  em  a  i  tied  for  over  three  years,  when  he  returned  to  the 
I" nited  States,  under  the  assumed  name  of  St.  Helen,  trav- 
eling around  from  one  state  to  another,  always  seemingly 
to  be  well  supplied  with  money.  He  finally  landed  in  Mem 
phis,  Tennessee.  1  here  he  met  and  became  the  warm  per 
sonal  friend  of  Pheor.is  Bates,  Attorney  O.neral  of  that 
S>ate.  Booth'  remained  in  Memphis  lor  many  years,  until 
General  Bates  immigrated  to  Enid,  Oklahoma,  taking  Booth 
with    hita. 

On  the  38:h  Anniversary  of  Lincoln's  Assassination. 
1903,  Booth  or  St.  Hellen,  as  he  was  tiien  known,  committed 
suicide,  by  taking  sixteen  grains  c>j  arsenic,  enough  poison 
to  kill  a  dozen  men,  and  knowing  that  he  had  to  die.  lit 
sent  for  a  pritst  and  made  a  death  fed  confession  in  the 
presence  of  a  group  of  prominent  citizens  of  Enid,  in  which 
he  stated  that  he  was  Booth  and  in  thai  confession  stated 
several  facts,  which  I  knew  of,  as  a  boy,  and  I  am  confident 
none  other  than  Booth  could  have  known.  Booth  willed  his 
remains  to  General  Bates,  who  had  them  embalmed  and 
which  1  have  since  s--ni  and  have  recognized  sever;.!  identi- 
fication marks,  the  broken  thumb,  the  scar  over  the  eye,  etc. 

These  facts  which  1  have  given  you  T  have  received 
through  General  Bates  himself,  and  if  I  did  r  or  feel 
thouroughly  convinced  that  those  remains  which  I  saw  of 
John  Wilkes  Booth  were  actually  hit,  nothing  could  tempi 
me  to  give  them  to  you  and  1  truly  believe  that  the  '"nited 
States  Government  believes  as  I  do,  that  it.  was  not  Booth 
who  w-di  shot  in  Chas.  Garrett's  barn.  But  we  will  leave 
Booth  and   return  to  the  theatr  . 


Joseph  H.  Haz:.f.ton 


f  liev  careful!,  lifted  the  President  and  carried  him 
j,  r..-«s  the  street  lo  the  burnt-  ol  M ■-.  Peterson,  one  of  our 
ni'  r>  h.tnt-,  I'he  building  is  now  being  used  as  the  Olroyd 
I.iiii  iln  Museum.  Mr.  Peterson  h at!  a  small  hmise  and  a 
!art;e  familv  and  the  only  vacant  room  was  a  small  hall  hed- 
i'.-)tn  in  the  rear  of  the  first  floor.  They  took  the  President  in, 
pu;  liim  gently  to  bed  and  sent  for  the  members  of  the  (.'ab- 
■  i ■  t  -  and  his  family,  also  Dr.  Stone,  hi^  personal  physician, 
and   tli:    vigil   of   the   night   began. 


•f    the    night 

(ira.v  dawn  -,\  a-  streaking  through  the  window  on  the 
morning  ol  April  ISth  when  Or.  Stone,  holding  the  Presi- 
di  n'--  hand  and  feeling  that  his  life  was  last  ebbing  away, 
said  to  Secretary  Stanto".,  who  was  Secretary  of  War,  "Mr. 
Va'  ton,  what  time  is  it/"  S.  Cretan  Stanton  taking  his  watch 
out  teplied,  "'['went> -two  minute*  past  seven."  Then  Dr. 
Stonr,  placing  the  President's  hand  gently  across  his  breast, 
•i_i':ed  out:  "The  President  is  dead."  Then  Secretary  Stanton 
imcied  that  famous  remark  that  will  go  thundering  down 
through   the  corridors  of  time:  "Now   he  belongs  to  the  Ages." 

And  whi'tl  the  spirit  of  that  mighty  man  snared  its  way 
t"  that  "bourne  from  which  no  traveler  returns."  it  served  to 
iv,  id  ait  unbreakable  link  of  M;-el  between  the  North  and  th>> 
South,  making  it  one  grand  and  beautiful  nation  that  sic-=k! 
i>t  1865  as  it  stands  today,  with  outstretched  arms  to  wel- 
M  .ilf  the  oppressed  of  other  nations  to  our  shores;  to  bui1  ; 
thrir  homes  hei<  in  Ameiica,  and  it  stands  todav  as  it  s  ■: . 
wh-  n  our  martyred  President  met  his  doom,  ready  at  ;  ■ 
hazards,  hv  force  ot  arm-,  if  necessary,  to  protect  i:s 
honor,  its  integrity,  and  its  flag — the  flag  of  the  greatest  t1.- 
i:sn  on  earth — The   ["nited  States  of  America. 
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Galled  president's 
assassination  "the  most 
terrible  night." 

From  TJie  Associated  Press.  ■ 

:     ^'RICHMOND— An  Indiana  man 
who  was  a  bodyguard  for  Abraham 
Lincoln  called  the  president's  assas- 
;  sination  "the.  most  terrible  .night  ■ 
1  that  we  guards  ever, endured,''  docu- , 
j  ments  discovered  this  week  show.  ' 
;  &l  myself  felt  as  if  our  government  \ 
Was  gone,  but  thank'  God  it  still  h&r 
ists,"  jiariyjipovey wrote  in  1921, ' 
56  years  after  Lincoln  was  shot  at. 
Ford's  Theatre  in  Washington. by 
Jdhh  Wilkes  Booth  on  April  14, 
1865. 
•Reporter  Rachel  Sheeley  found 
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the  six  pages  of  Hoover's  handwrit- 
ten memoirs  in  the  archives  of  the 
Palladium-Item  in  Richmond.  She 
Was  looking  for  photo  to  go  with  an 
article  being  written  by.Steve  Mar- 
tin^ research  librarian  from  Morris- 
son-Reeves  Library.  , 

The  first  page  begins,  "This  eve- 
ning 56  years  ago,  the  14th  day  of 
April  1865,  was  the  date  of  one  of  the 
most  terrible  tragedies  that  ever 
happened  in  the  United  States,  the, 
assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
; ...  by  that  arch  traitor,  J.  Wilkes 

Booth."     .'^    ;:t, ,;, ;;,,i.'. 

Hoover  wrote  that  he  was  march- 
ing down  the  theater  aisle  during  1 
the  performance  of  "Our  American - 
Cousin''' when  he'  heard  a  shot  and 
the  screams  of  first  lady  Maiy  Todd 
Lincoln.  Booth  fled  in  the  ensuing 


pandemonium,  Hoover  wrote.' 

"It  was  all  we  could  do  to  form  a 
passageway  to  get  Mr.  Lincoln's 
body  out  of  the  theater,"  the  account 
.states.  -r.y  ; ,.  r;  . ......  .........       ',.....-. 

After  the  Civil  War,  Hoover  be- 
came a  printer  and  moved  to  Rich- 
mond in  1885,  where  he  lived  until 
his  death  in  1928  at  age  84. 

Records  show  Gov.  Ohver  Morton 
helped  secure  a  spot  for  Hoover  op 
the  White  House  patrol  guard  after 
one  of  Hoover's  brothers  was  killed 
inthewar.  >        ,    ;      .; 

i  Palladium-Item  publisher  Pa- 
trick Doyle  donated  the  items  to  the 
Wayne  County  Historical  Museum. 

"The  letter  has  tremendous  his-  '■;, 
torical  significance,"  Doyle  said. 
"While  it's  nice  for  anyone  to  hold  on 
to  history,  we  knew  that  something 


like  Hoover's  letter  had  to  be  in  the 

,  hands  of  a  museum  that  could  care 

for  it  and  share  it  with  the  public." 


